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AND 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 
“ The Giant of the Monthlies.”’ 


Subscription per Year, $4.00. 





The Seventieth Volume commences with the number for December, 184. 





The Volume of HarpPer’s NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE beginning in De- 
cember will conclude its thirty-fifth year. The oldest periodical of its type, 
it is yet, ineach new volume, a new Magazine, not simply because it pre- 
sents fresh subjects and new pictures, but also and chiefly because it steadi- 
ly advances in the method itself of magazine-making. 

It is the best Magazine forthe home. Touching home taste and culture 
at every point, and bringing toevery hearth-stone argosies of wealth from 
all lands, and the richest treasures of imagination and art, it never in- 
trudes an element of disturbance or controversy. 

The leading writersand artists in America and England contribute to 
the pages of HarPER’s MaGazrne. Its illustrated descriptive articles 
cover every portion of the world, and every subject of social interest in 
the departments of industry, science, art, literature, and polity. The illus- 
trations alone in HARPER’S MAGAZINE during the past year cost over $0, 
000, They are the wonder of ourtime. Its serial novels are the best pub- 
lished, and its short stories are unsurpassed. While, in many ways, it 
takes the very color and superficial impress of its time, there is no periodi- 
cal in which toso great an extent the newer, larger, and deeper currents of 
the world’s life are represented. 

_ circulation, in America and abroad, it leads all other periodicals of its 
C1Ass, 

Entering upon a new year, the publishers of HARPER'S MAGAZINE repeat 
the — they have made at the beginning of every year—a promise 
which will surely be performed—of continued improvement in the fu- 


ture, 
PRESS NOTICES. 


“A model of what a family periodical should be.”—Daily Evening Traveller, Boston. 

, Of all the magazines, this maintains the highest standard of uniform excellence.” 
Eraminer, N. Y. 

“As remarkable for its pictorial beauty as for the attractiveness of its literary con 
tents.”"—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


“ Harper’s Magazine ranks first in the world in circulation. its history is a large 
part of the literary history of the nineteenth century in America.”—N. }. Journal oy 
Commerce. 

“Its illustrations are as superb as its articles are varied, 
Christian at Work, New York. 

“Its typography, its engravings, its reading, its general make-up, leave few things to 
be desired. The publishers are determined not to permit any to surpass them 
Southern Churchman, Richmond. 

“ Brimful of seasonable and delightful reading.""—N. Y. Observer. 

“Harper’s Magazine keeps up its reputation as a periodical fully abreast of the times, 
not only in the matter of seasonable topics, but in the newest inventions in art letter 
press.”"—Cleveland Leader. 


racy, and instructive.” 


The Volumes of HARPER’S MaGAZzINeE, for three years back, in cloth 
binding, will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of *5 each; or 
in half-calf binding, on receipt of $5.25 each. 


HARPER'S 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, . 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, : 
HARPER'S BAZAR, ' ; 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY (52 | 


Postage Free to all Subscribers in the United States and Canada. 


When no time is speciftie 


HARPER'S YOU NG PEOPLE 


An Illustrated Weekly tor Bovs and G 
Ny ‘ irr A } < 
The SixtH VoLUME commenced with the Number issue} Nov er 4, ISS4, 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE is about to be published I Its sul 


scribers are found wherever the English language is sprk amd the ex 
traordinary rapidity with which tl 
due to the obvious fact that its publ 
expense to secure for it the very best literary and artistic work 

tte serial and short stories have all the dramat nterest that juvenil 
fiction can possess, are of superior hterary quality, and | 
all that is pernicious or vulgarly sensational, Pastors 
united in commending it warmly te parents and quan 
able means of informing the minds and elevating the tastes of the v 


is wide circulation has been gained is 


shers have spans neither pains not 





people under their care The humorous stories, articles, and pictures ar 
tull of innocent fun, without a trace of coarseness 

The papers on natural history and other scientific su ‘ts, travel, and 
the facts of life. are by writers whose names give the best pos iss 


ance of accuracy and value. The historical stores, biogray al tales, and 
anecdotes are most attractively presented 


Papers on athletic sports, games, and pastimes give full instructions with 
respect to those subjects ; and tine pictures, representing the work of the 
foremost artists and engravers on wood, lavishly lustrate its pages 

In all mechanical respects HARPER’s Youna Pt E is as attractive as 
fine paper, legible tvpe, and skilful printing can make it There is nothing 


cheap about it but its price 
A speciinen Copy will 


npeec ) ’ 
PRESS Nt ( ‘ 

“In purity of tone, beauty of {lustration, and in variety of attractive, entertaining 
and mstructive contents of the highest erary merit & une Xr t. and deserves a 
place in every home blessed wit! thiren, w . ves it w ke better and brighter 
with tts weekly visits.” i sii i thost 

‘This charming little paper is a weekly feas ‘ s the boys and girls in 

Pal 
every family which it visits j A 


“Harper's Youse Prorie is u est weekly for iren in America Southwest 
ern Christian Adve f 


“One of the mast popular hir = licals ji ‘ ntry an Francisco At 
gornaut 

“Tt overflows with stories, poems ed «, instructive ar os ictures, and every 
thing else in its line that can be thoug ake iren happy, merry. and wise 
and it will bear reading over again many times with losing its freshness, vivacity 


or power to charm 

“HARPER'S Yorve Pr Y tinues to lead ¢ weekly publications for youth 
imines thm acunies. on anchaute throat the we g Church, 
Chicax 


BOUND VOLUMES. 
Volumes IL, UL, TV.. and V., with Index to 


sly ” alesres 1 4 
enc Volume I f f 


each volume, 


PERIODICALS. 


Numi ws}. IO OV 


subscriptions will be begun withthe current Number, 


t 


*,* HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles of between three and four thousand volumes, will be sent by mail on receipt of ten cents. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 


A 
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The N ation. 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 


THE WEEK ‘ . 427 
SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’s NEWs 430 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 
The Independent Organization 
‘Tears—Idle Tears 


The Prospects of Civil-Service Reform .. 433 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE : 
Vitrolles and the Bourbon Restoration 


CORRESPONDENCE : 


Women and Politics 435 
Mr. Blaine’s Peculiar Canvass : 435 
One Phase of the Outlook ‘ ‘ 4335 
Mr. Evarts’s Barratry or Champerty 435 
NOTES 436 
REVIEWS : 
Carlyle in London 438 
An Antigu: rian Storehouse 439 
Recent Novels. .... 441 
Illustrated Books. it. aie . 442 
Children’s Books.—III. ween 4438 
Selected Prose W ritings ot. John Miiton 444 
Trade Unions.,.... 444 
Books OF THE WEEK.. 444 
FINE ARTS: 
The Autumn Exhibitions ‘nies . 445 
The Watts Exhibition. ‘ 445 
Concert and Opera . 436 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or to foreign coun 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars, 

The date when the 
dress-Label of each paper, the 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. 


Canada; 


Ad 
change of which to a sub- 
No other 


subscription expires is on the 


receipt is sent unless requested. 
The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed. 
Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, 
by registered letter or by check 
to Publisher of the NATIon. 
When a change of address is desired, both the 


unless made 
or postal order payable 


old and 

new addresses should be given. 

* Address THE NATION, Box 704, New York. 
Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 


ot _ : Seale of 
TERMS OF ADVERTISING. Agate 


{No deviation.) Ss 





Onany page not specified, 15 cents per line _ 

each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents. 
A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with: ————? 

choice of page, $27. “3 
A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; 

choice of position, $80. a 10 
Double rates for top ef column or other pre- — 

Serred position, when specified; 


with 


where positions — 
are not specified,advertisements are classified as — 
Sar as possible and arranged in order of size, 
the largest at the top. we 

Double rates for cuts, fancy or other letters not — 
comprised in THE NATION fonts, and ail other special 
typography. (Subject to approval.) Cuts are inserted 
only on inside pages of cover or fly-leaves,not on outside 
of cover, nor on pages numbered for binding. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to 500, 


10 per cent.; $750, 15 per cent.; $1,000, 20 per cent.; $1,250, 
25 percent. Credits are made December 31. On a yearly 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount is one- 


third. 
Advertisements must be acceptable 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 
THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 


in every respect. 


The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,400 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion. 


*,* Copies of THE NATION may be procured in 
London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafal gar Square; 
George Street, 50 Cornhill, E. - HH. F. Gillig 
& Co., 449 Strand; and Americ + News Reading 
Room, 8 Hs 1ymarket. 


Domestic. 


ia YES Fitted with proper Glasses. Field, 
_. Marine, and Opera Glasses, Te lescopes, Micro- 
scopes, Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, ete. 

H. WALDSTEIN, Optician, 41 Union Square, New York. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Established 1840. 

















ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Domestic 
Artistic Furniture-makers, 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


A 


Decoration. 
] ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., High class 
Interior Decoration. 144 Fifth Avenue, New 


d 
York. Artists in Stained Glass. 


y/ee MANTELS AND MIRRORS, 


Open Fire-Places for Wood or Coal, Tiles, ete., 





etc. T. B. SrEWART & Co., 75 W. Twenty third St., N. Y. 
For Sale. 
47 "MESSRS. COTTIER & CO.’S, 1M- 
& ported Pictures, highest class. 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





rvofesstonal, 
“NOCH KNIGHT, 


Attorney at Law, Portland, Me. 
Spe clalty of Commercial Collections throughout Maine. 


OSEPH F. RA VDOLPH, New Jersey 
Law Offices,Je ay City,N.J., & 120 Broadway, N. Y. 


UH 7M. TA VLOE “SN VDE R, Attorney at 
Law, Washington, D. C. United States Depart- 
ments, Fore ign Commissions, and Civil Courts. 


H. E ME RTON, NE W HAVEN, 

. Conn., takes charge of the zoological collections 

Of schools, colle ges or scientific societies, and the build- 
ing, furnishing, and arrangement of museums. 





| 


MASSACHUSETTS, Stockbridge. . ? 
OYS AND YOUNG MEN PRIVATE- 
ly fitted for College. Conditioned or rejec ted can- 
didates coached, summer or winte re HOFFMANN. 
MissovRr], St. Louis. = 
T. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL.—WA SH- 
ington University, St. Louis, Mo. Eighteenth year 
begins Oct. 15, 1884. Apply to 
WILLIAM G. HAMMOND, 
Dean of Law Faculty. 
NEw ‘JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston ave. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S English and 
French Boarding and Day School for Young La 
dies and Children will reopen September 17. 


New York Cry, 46 East 58th Street. 

if*3s MARY HARRIOTT NORRIS 
l reopens her School for Young Ladies and Misses 
not under ten years of age, Oct. 8. Classes for adults 
after January 5. Thorough preparation for college ex 
aminations Advanced classes in History of Art, Lite- 
rature, Science, and Mathematics. Classes in History of 
Art and Universal Literature conducted by Miss Norris. 
All teachers of English and Mathematics college gradu 








ates. Unusual advantages for Modern Languages and 
Music. Boarding pupils limited to 12. 
New YorK City, 66 w est 45th St. : 
ly ISS REYNOLDS'S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls. Will receive three pups in the family. 
New YorK city, 45 50 ) Madison Avenue. 
VFS J. A. GALLAHER WILL RE 
dl open her French Protestant Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies, Wednesday, October 1, at 450 
Madison Avenue, corner 50th Street. A thorough French 
education. The highest standard in the ——y branches 
maintained. Classical preparation for College examina- 
tions. German, Italian, Drawing, Music taught by the 
best masters. 
A separate and limited class for little boys. 





V E SSRS. COTTIE R & CO., Designers 
Z * Interior Decoration and all Art work, ua Fifth 


Sc pray 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
TEELE’S BOARDING AND DAY 
School for Young Ladies.—Experienced and suc- 
cessful teachers in all de cre 
Fall term begins Sept. 


__ GEORGE WwW. STEELE. — E. 


CONNECTICUT, Lyme 
ILACK HALL SCHOOL.—A family and 
Preparatory Schoo for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction and careful training. Best of references 
given. HARL *s G. BARTLETT, Principal. 





FLorwwa, Lake ( Chy 
‘TATE AGRIC U 'LTURAL COLLEGE. 
—Session begins Oct. Ist and continues thirty-six 
weeks. Classical, Literary, Philosophical, Scientific. 
Engineering, and A sriculiural courses. Climate un- 
surpassed winter and summer. Pure lakes and oeauti- 
ful shade. ASHLEY D. Hurt, President. 





INDIANA, Terre Haute. F 
JOSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of See. 
CHARLES O. THOMPSON, President. — 


MARYLAND, Annapolis. 

NNAPOLIS FEMALE INSTITUTE. 

—RBoarding and Day School for Young Ladies and 

L Little Girls. Mrs. RICHARD WELSH, Principal, assisted by 
able professors. Will reopen September 15. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


YOSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean. EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


72 STITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical,and Mining Engineering, 
Chemistry, Architecture, etc. JAMES P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 
PRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. / 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 68 Marlborough St. 
] TSS PUTNAMS FAMILY AND 
ve Day School for bine | Ladies reopened Septem- 
ber 25th, 1884. One vac ancy in Family Department. 





Massac HUSETTS, Braintree. 
WE THAYER ACADEMY. — College 


preparatory and generst course in English Studies 

and Mode rn Languages. J. B. SEWALL, Head Master. 
R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL for 
l Boys.—Next (seventeenth) school year begins 
September 23, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy 
DAMS ACADE ia Y. .—Preparatory and 
Boarding School for Boys. School year began 
17th September. Immediate application necessary to 
secure rooms Address for information, 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Master. 


‘ ? ~ MASSAC HUSETTS, ry Ww ‘illiamstown, Berkshire Co. 
“REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE- 
ZT paratory School for Boys. Terms, $450. Catalogues 
on applic ation. — _GEORGE F MILLS, Principal. — 
MASSACHUSETTS, w est Bridgewater. : 
OWARD COLLEGIATE Institute.— 
Boarding and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women. Address the Principal, 
HELEN MCGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore Coll, Boston Univ., and 
Newnham Coll, Cambridge, England. 








New YORK, Oswego. 
FINDERGARTNERS TRAINED 
Oswego State Normal and Training School. 
opportunities offered. 
Send for circular. 


AT 


Rare 





NEY, York, Suspension Bridge. 
E VEAUX COLLEGE. a Prepares for 
the Universities, etc. Terms, $350 per annum. 
WILFRED H. Munro, A. ., President. 
New York, Utica 
A RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL for YOUNG 
f Ladies.—The next school year begins Thursday, 
Se Sept. 1 18, 1884. Applications should be made early. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 

IRYN MAWR COLLEGE, situated in 
fine pome.s ten miles from Philadelphia on the 
Penna. R. A College for women. Opens Autumn of 
1885. ous courses in Greek, Latin, Mathematics, Eng- 
lish, French, Old French, Italian, Spanish, German, in 
cludt 1g Gothic and Old German; History, Chemistry, BI- 
ology, and Botany. Instruction in Psychology, Logic, 
Ethics, Scientific Drawing, Hygiene. Studies arranged 
on the group system, by which students may elect major 
studies in med cembination, devoting to each five hours 
r week throughout two years; added minor courses 
nsure liberal en in languages, mathematics, and 
science. Each Ney 4 eads to the Baccalaureate degree. 
A specialist at the head of every department. Courses 
adapted for graduate students. Fellowships given = 

year in in Greek, English, Mathematics, History, Biolo: 
One European scholarship annually to Bryn Mawr gra . 
ates. Special course introductory to study of medicine. 
Well equipped laboratories. Gymnasium with Dr. Sar- 


| —y 8 apparatus, and under Directress trained by him, 


or circular, address, 
JAMES E. RHOADS, President, 
1216 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





‘PENNSYL VANIA, P hiladelphia, 1350 Pine S Street. 
ISS ANABLE’S English, French, and 
German Boarding and Day Se hool i Y rouns La- 
dies. _The thirty “sixth year begins ‘Sept. 24, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


Philadelphia, 
Chestnut Hill. 
mY RS. WALTER D. COMEG YS and Miss 
School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 2 


Norwood Avenue, 


Bell’s English and French ag and Day 
GERMANY, Hanover, 52 Grosse Barlinge. 
ISS HILKEN "s Boarding School for 


Young Ladies. Address H. G. HILKEN, Box 723, 
Baltimore, Md. 








(= RLES W. STONE, 
TUTOR FOR HARVARD 
68 Chestnut gusset Heston. 


ROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

Times Building, ee will supply superipten- 

dents, grade teachers, specialists with wralions in Cen- 
tral, W estern, and Southern States for ensuing year. 








T. G. SELLEW, 


FINE CYLINDER AND ROLL-TOP 
ne al en 
PeESA S, 
wee AND LIBRARY FURNITURE. 


. 111 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 
FINE DESKS ‘FOR HOME USE. 


CHOOL BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAN- 

guages. Miscellaneous Books in Foreign Languages. 
Catalogues on application. cals. 

CaRL SCHOENHOF, Importer, 144 








remont St., Boston. 
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| CLERGYMAN, A COLLEGE GRAD 
rs uate, and a teacher of large experience, who will 
spend the winter in Germany and Rome and the spring 
andsummer in European travel, would take charge of a 
young gentleman companion. Grand opportunity to learn 
te rman and to obtain the advantages of fore , ob travel 
under competent direc tion. For terms, ete., add 
R. H. O., P. O. Box 2,000, providence, | 
A 


STENOGRAPHER WHO IS LIBE 
rally educated desires a position as private secre 
tary, or in a business house. Operates the type-writer. 
Good references. Address STENOGRAPHER, 
Office of the Nation. 


WROF. ERNEST D. RICHARD, M.A.., 
teaches German, Latin, Greek, in the natural 
method References: Dr. L. Sauveur, ete. Address as 


above, care of this office. 


= LOMBARD INVESTMENT COM 


pany, 13 Sears Building, Boston, Mass., offers to 

trustees, guardians, and conservative investors, West 
ern Farm and City Mortgages, in denominations of $200 
to $10,000, completed for sale and delivery, yielding 6 
per cent. interest. payabie semi-annually the coulec 
tion of principal and prompt payment of interest 
guaranteed. These loans are carefully s: lected by the 
Company's Vice-President and Western Manager, resi- 
dent 1n the West, who has loaned to the eminent satis 
faction of over 2,00 investors more than $6,000,000, 
mostly for parties occupying fiducial positions, Savings 
Banks, Insurance and Trust Companies 

Being vased on sctual values, free from speculative 
influences and the fluctuations of the stock market, 
they are particularily recommended to investors witb 
whom oduty is the first consideration. 

Reserences by permission 

Fawin L. Godkin, Avening Post and Nation, N. Y. 
Georgetown Peabody Library Georgetown, Mass.; Ed 
ward Taylor, Treasurer Phl flips Acudemy, Andover, 
Mass.; W ‘iliam McGeorge, jr., P Iniladelp yhia, Pa. 

P. ‘amphie ts xiving list of the shareholders of the Com- 
pony (mostly residents of the New England and Middle 

tates) sent on request. 


Z| fF. TURNER & CC., 
* 50 THREADNEEDLE STREET, Lonpon, E. C.; 


Buy and sell Bonds and Stocks at all American, British, 
and Dutch Exchanges. 

Act as Agents for Railway and other “- rations in pay 
ment of Coupons and Dividends; also as Transfer 
Agents. Dividends Collected and remitted. Negotiate 
Railway, State, City, and other sound Loans, 


DIRECT CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
(NEw YORK STocK EXCHANGE. 


Members } paiLaDELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE. 


JaMES WHITELY. Harry C. LoGAN. H. CRUGER OAKLEY. 
MAYNARD C. Eyre. HeNryY H. DopGE, Washington, D. C. 
Wu. R. TRAVERS, Special Partner. 

RINCE & WHITELY, 
No. 64 Broadway, New York. 
toc § L8O Fifth Ave., New York. 
Branch Offices, } 5:9 Fifteenth St., Washington, D. C. 
Buy and sell on commission all classes of tailroad se- 
curities, also Grain and Provisions. Private telegraph 
wires to Philade Iphia, Wilmington, Baltimore, Washing 
ton, Bridgeport, New Haven, Boston, and Pittsburgh. 


|. coeiel BROTHERS & 


59 WALL STREET, 


CO., 


AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
For use in 
THIs COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


IssvtE COMMERCIAL 


30 TO 50,PER CENT. SAVED. 
( yU R Fall Catalogue of Bargains in Standard 
Books is now ready for delivery. Many 
1 of the books having been purchased for 
2nc cash during the dull summer months, 


TRYTT when prices were low, are now quoted 
ANNUA L at prices lower than ever before named. 
Send your ad« a on a postal card, and ac + tal will be 

mailed to you FREE TES & LAUR 
01-305 Washington St. ata “Old ‘South, 





’ Boston. 


Wadsworth, Ho sad & Co. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
And Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies of every 
Description. 
84 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
S#~ Catalogues free on appiication. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 
37 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 


Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s Greek 
and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock mailed on de 
mand. A large assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued, 


7 UR. AND SEALSKIN GARMENTS.— 

Cc Shayne, the well-known Wholesale Fur Manu- 
facturer, {03 Peinee Street, New York, will sell elegant 
Fur Garments at retail at lowest cash wholesale prices 
this season. This will afford a splendid opportunity to 
purchase strictly reliable Furs direct from manufac- 
turer, and save retailer's profits. Fashion Book mailed 
ree. 








| 
| 





Ready December 1. 


EDGAR POE 
and his Critics. 


BY 
SARAH HELEN WHITMAN. 


EDITION with introduct 
F. Channing. 


PRICE, 


TIBBITTS & PRESTON, 
Providence, R. 1 
Dr. 


A NEW ion by Wm 


ar An 
$7.00. 


Sauveur's [:duca- 
tional Works 


A copy of any of Dr. Sauveur’s Works will be 
sent to teachers by the author, on receipt of 
half the retail price. 

Schools can obtain from Dr. Sauveur his new 
volume, GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE POUR 
LES ANGLAIS, at the introduction price of 80 
cents, and the CORRIGE DES EXERCICES de 
la GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE at 2 cents 
The books are sent C. O. D. 
agreed upon. Address 


DR. L. SAUVEUR, 


Green Street, 


. unless otherwise 


Germantown, Pa 
READY 7T0-DAY 
A Practical Handbook for Writers and Students 


SLOLS , 


Or, How to Punctuat 


By Paul Allardyce. Library Edition. 18m 
Paper Cover, 


THE OLD FAVORITE 


|. NO SECT IN HEA! £N. 


By Mrs. E. H. J. Cleveland. The Publishers believe 
new and tasteful edition will be welcome to many 
old and new readers of the poem. Library Edition 
18mo, Green Bond Paper Cover, 2) Cents 


Green I 


35 Cents 


Sold at the Bookstores, or will be mailed by the Pul 
lishers, 7 : ; 
GEORGE H. BUCHANAN & CO., 
420 Library Street, Philadelphia 
“No Home is Happy in which the Bread is 
Bad.” 
HOUSEKEEPERS SHOULD READ 
> as bas, " 
Bread- Making 
Ry T. N. T. The new volume inthe Handy Book Series 


1émo, boards 0 cents 
Full lists of the se 
sent on application. 


G. P. Putnam's 


27 and 29 W. 23d St., New 


Our Little 


ries and of other recent publications 


Ones & the Nursery. 


What the Century and Har 





per’s Magazine are to the older 
members of the family. this 

tle gem of ar is t 
younger ones ani r 
ginal in ever particular. Speci 


men copy fre 
FOR SALEBY NEWSDEALERS 
AGENTS WANTED 





SINGLE COPIES, 15 CTS 
36 Bromfield St. Boston, Maas 


ONE YEAR, $1.50. 
Russell Publishing Co., 


ROBERTS 


NEW 


BROS. 


BOOKS 


{74/ vv \ . 
Fssays Ky Fr t } i ‘ f ‘Wave 
of the Spirit,’ et iy I ss 
By philosophic athets: r Hietge 1 S sx 
le aloft a super ‘ i ! 
ries of the unty sew an is “a 
self subs Kc, self gover x * eine 
sophic atheists differ among themselves a at as W ‘ 
as they differ from theists .. gt Selocts as eXa . 
an ancient and ait r oprese! x tw a 
types by Urus and Schoper er Ar x 
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\ st itis t oO different bills of 
fare, giving concise instructions how to properly 
prepare and serve all kinds of domestic and 
foreign culinary provisions in every way for 
each succeeding season, and mostly convenient 
for private families, Clubs, Restaurants, Hotels 
et t 
‘It must pr ®e a boon to the housewife or 
steward charge] with the duty of getting up 
something fresh and good every day.”—7imes, 
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The book is exceptionally well printed and 


well arranged, and in its yeneral completeness is 
infinitely bevond any other work on the culinary 
art with which we are familiar.”"—Advertiser, 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1884. 


The Week. 


Tne Cabinet-making for President Cleve- 
land has begun, and is going on very actively. 
Most of the Democratic papers seem to agree 
cordially with the hope expressed by us 
that the Independents will get nothing, but, 
we suspect,in most cases for a different reason, 
viz.: that there are few enough offices already. 
Our doctrine is that party government means 


of men of like political opinions and like political 
antecedents, and not of men suddenly brought 
together for a brief period and on a special occa- 
sion. If there be any one thing more needed than 
another in American politics at this moment, it 
is the demonstration by actual experiment that 
there are two parties in the country, each capa- 
ble of administering the Government, without 
help, ina safe, dignified, and orderly manner. 
If Mr. Cleveland wishes to make this demon- 
stration, he will do it by and with Democrats, 
and we are perfectly satisfied that there is no 
Independent who seeks any reward for his 
share in electing him beyond the conduct of 
the Administration on business principles, the 
enforcement of the Civil-Service Law not in 
the letter only but in the spirit; and the remem- 
brance, in all discretionary acts, that, as he 
himself has said, ‘‘ public office is a public 
trust.” 


It must be said that newspaper discus- 
sion of the ‘‘claims” of various candidates 
for Cabinet positions, as soon as it be- 
comes known that they are candidates, is 
just as inevitable as the claims themselves. 
There are really three different kinds of 
‘*claims” for Cabinet positions, which, in any 
discussion of the matter, ought to be carefully 
discriminated. First, there is the natural claim 
of the real party leaders, which is a tradition of 
the best days of American politics, A Presi- 
dent, left entirely to himself, will naturally 
choose as his constitutional advisers the men 
of the highest standing in his own party. 
Any other course, on the narrowest view, con- 
verts them from friends into enemies, and on 
the broadest grounds it is for the public interest 
that the Government advisers should be the men 
who lead the party to which the Government 
has been confided. It was this principle 
which, down to the time of the war, led to the 
custom of inviting into the Cabinet the men who 
had been rival candidates before the nominating 
Convention. It was not because Seward had 
been beaten by Mr. Lincoln that he was asked 
to become his Secretary of State, but because 
Seward next to Lincoln was the most important 
man in the Republican party at the time. General 


the Democratic press should all point to the 
selection of Mr. Bayard for some Cabinet po- 
sition, isa very healthy sign that we are re- 


turning to our best political traditions, 


Besides natural claims of this character there 
are ‘locality ” doubt 
ful sort. Those really rest in great measure on 
a desire to get hold of patronage. Under the 


claims of a much more 


| spoils system a Cabinet position, say for Penn 


sylvania, meant just so many clerkships and 


consulships to be divided among Pennsy] 


| vania politicians; and a Cabinet position was, 
government by party, and that a party consists | 


| officer was a sort of middle-man 


in the distribution of 
siderable importance, 


patronage, of 
the Cabinet 
or broker 


con 
because 


between the Senators or ‘‘the delegation” 
and the President. It is evident that, with the 
spoils system at an end, these locality claims 
sink into insignificance. There is another 
sort of locality claim, however, which is of 


} habitual peculators on 


reason, for example, that General Grant six 
ceeded so well, and so much better than his suc 
cessor, Mr. Hayes. The social trouble with the 
former was chietly that he brought people to 
Washington,and made them conspicuous in s« 

cit cy, Whose standard of life was essenti ills 
different from thatof most people who make uy 
soci ty. Many otherwise not fastidiou ] 
felt that they 


This line really has to be 


**must draw the line at thieves 
arwnh 
capital for purposes of comfort 

supposed that the distinction between pecula 
tion in office and robbery of other kinds would 


suflice to enable ladies and gentlemen to meet 


a friendly footing at 


| dinners and parties; but the trouble is that feel 


importance, and always must be under our | 


electoral system—that which grows out of the 
necessity of strengthening a party in an im 
portant State on which Presidential elections 
turn. Such a State New York now is, and 
will continue for some time to be. The 
vote of New York is an enlightened vote, 
and the majority fluctuates from one side 
to the other. Under these circumstances the 
necessity of giving New York a place, and an 
important place, in the Cabinet has long been re 
cognized. The considerations we have men 
tioned point to the selection of a Cabinet 


officer from New York who in the first 
place would understand New York pub 
lic opinion, and not confound it with 
the opinion of Wall Street, on the one 
hand, or Tammany or any of the other 


Halls on the other. There are, fortunately, 
plenty of such enlightened Democrats to be 
found in this State. Finally, there are claims 
on the Presidency of a pecuniary nature, grow- 
ing out of money contributed to his election, 
dinners given in his honor, railroad parades 
organized to ‘‘ boom” him. In the event of 
Mr. Blaine’s election, this last class would have 
heen the only one that the publicist would have 
had to consider. But with Cleveland as Presi- 


dent we can, fortunately, confine ourselves to 


| gated as far as possible to experts, 


Grant departed from this tradition, and made | 


up his Cabinet not with a view to strengthen- 
ing his party so much as with the idea that he 
was the head of a sort of despotism, in which 
places were to be given as the reward of per- 
sonal allegiance, and often as a matter of ca- 
price and favoritism. That the discussion in 


the other two. 


The social effects of the election of Cleve- 
land will be important in Washington—all the 
more so since that city has become a sort of 
winter headquarters. We presume the 
work of the Administration 


SOx ial 
de le 
Governor 


will bx 


Cleveland himself not being a man has 
any interest in or taste for the consideration 
of those delicate matters of etiquette which 
in the White House have been for nearly a 
generation the stumbling-block of Presidents 
Since the disappearance of the old Southern 
traditions, the Presidents who have succeeded 
best in these matters are those who have treated 
society as a thing apart, like the pig-iron or 


who 


railroad business, or like music, and have 
left it as far as possible to those who 
had made it a specialty. This was the 


| Grand Jury 


ing about peculation runs too hig 


The following remarkable and damay 
charge against the editor of the 77 Was 
published in the editorial columns of the s 


of Sunday 


“The forgery of election returns, and the falsifi 
cation of statements showing the results of elec 
tions, are offences so grave that this 
State make them punishable certain cases by 
imprisonment at hard labor for a term not 
exceeding five vears Whether this statu 
properly covers the case of oa newspaper 
which forges and falsities cle returns, is a 
question which, we beleve, has never been taker 
to the courts. We presume that no one would 
take the trouble to institute proceedings, « 
civil or criminal, against su f a concern as the 
New York Jribune, whose editor, assisted by 
another person, has repeatedly and grossly forged 
and falsified election returns from various coun 
ties in the State of New York during the past 
two weeks.” 


the laws of 


t 





« 


tion 


ther 


No answer whatever to this is made by the 
Tridune, but we tind in the 7imes of Monday a 
repetition of the charge, with an intimation that 
it may be brought to the consideration of the 
Few newspapers would care to 


remain quiet for any length of time under a 


charge of that character, and we do not see how 
the 7ridune, in view of its surprising course since 
afford to do it. There 


tainly something very queer about its figures, 


the election, can Was cer 
They were unlike any which any other newspa 
per received,and were so saturated with what the 
Tribune was fond of calling the “‘ fluctuating ” 
character of the returns, that they would not 
even foot up right. 


The Herald, in its turn, asks some questions 
which are reasonable and justifiable, and of 
public importance, and which we think the 
Tridune ought to answer 

First— Whether it is not true that the 7Jribune 
had, on the Thursday night after election, precise 
ly the same election returns which the Herald, 
Jimes, World, and Sun had and published? 


Second—Whether these returns, which gave 
the State to Cleveland, and which stand sul> 


stantially unimpeached to-day, were or were not 
deliberately and skilfully altered in the 7ribune 
Office, so as to show a Blaine plurality of 1,566? 
Third— Whether these altered returns were or 
were not spread over the country by the help of 
the Associated Press the same night, conveying 
to anxious Blaine men everywhere the false as- 
surance that their candidate was elected, when, 
in fact, the true returns showed his defeat, as 
Mr. Jay Gould, not taken in by cooked returns, 
hastened to acknowledge on Friday morning? 
Fourth—Whether certain persons in Mr. 
Biaine’s interest did not telegraph from here 


| urging prominent Blaine journals in all parts of 


the country to stand by the 7ribune’s false re- 
turns and claim the election for Blaine ? 
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Fifth—Whether Mr. Blaine, having been noti- 
fied by his committee here that Cleveland had 
carried New York and Indiana, did not instruct 
the Committee to claim everything and assert 
Blaine’s election ? 

Sixth—Whether it was not precisely by the 
preparation and circulation of such cooked re- 
turns, and the cry to “claim everything ” sent 
out by Zachariah Chandler, that the fraud of 
1876 was begun ? 





That the loss, confusion, and annoyance caused 
by the continued ‘‘claiming” of Blaine and his 
agents during the ten days following the election 
were very great, nobody will deny. But that, 
though an important consideration, issecondary 
to the consideration whether all this was not done 
in order to lay the foundation for subsequent 
proceedings of a fraudulent character, look- 
ing either to the election of Blaine in spite of 
the figures, by some sort of proceedings before 
the courts, or before Congress, or to the carry- 
ing out of some gambling transaction either on 
the Stock Exchange or in the betting rooms. 
In either case, we think the whole matter 
merits inquiry, either at the hands of the State 
Legislature or of Congress. One particular 
branch of it, the persistence of the 77v- 
bune in claiming Blaine’s election on the strength 
of calculations of which no one outside its own 
office knew or could discover the source, 
might, we presume, be examined by the Grand 
Jury in this city, and we should think it not 
unlikely that the editor of the Tribune would 
welcome such an examination himself, for the 
sake of his own reputation. Section 435 of 
the Penal Code of this State makes ‘‘ know- 
ingly circulating any false statement, rumor,or 
intelligence,” for the purpose of affecting the 
price of stocks or bonds or bullion, or any 
merchandise or commodity, punishable by ‘‘ a 
fine of not more than $5,000, or by imprison- 
ment for not more than five years, or 
both.” Of course all the Zridune would 
have to do in order to escape all penal con- 
sequences would be to show that it published 
and continued to publish its accounts of 
Blaine’s victory in good faith, and on evidence 
sufficient to deceive a man of ordinary intel- 
ligence. We presume the inquisition, if set on 
foot, would also reach some of the officers of 
the Associated Press, whose course worked far 
more mischief than that of any newspaper, 
becduse, as purely professional news-gather- 
ers, they are supposed to be free from par- 
tisanship, and because until this year they 
have never undertaken the work of footing up 
returns and announcing to the public who was 
elected. 





Mr. Blaine’s estimate of the Independent vote 
does not agree with that of the Chairman 
of the National Committee, Mr. Jones, who 
places it at 40,000. Mr. Jones says itis a mistake 
to try to elect a ‘‘great man President,” because 
he has his ‘‘rivals, his writings, his past de- 
bates.” In other words, Mr. Blaine had too 
much record. 
feat. The fact that he came so near success in 
this State is not an evidence of his strength 
with the people, but rather an evidence of. the 
great ingenuity and ability with which his 
campaign was conducted. He laid all 
sorts of plans, and they were 
laid that they came very near succeeding. 
They showed, however, that the ablest and 
most unscrupulous politician that the country 





| 





has ever produced was not able to overcome 
the obstacle of his own bad record. Burchard 
helped, the Independents helped, the Stal- 
warts helped, and the Prohibitionists helped, 
but the real force which defeated Blaine was 
Blaine himself. He had created during his 
twenty years of public life a public distrust 
too deep to be overcome by even the most 
formidable combination of political wiles, 
money, and treachery ever organized in this 
country. 








Now thatitisall over, we should like toask the 
respectable merchants of this city who gave their 
votes toGrant for Mayorin return for Tammany 
votes for Blaine, what they think of themselves. 
Many of them did this thing and made no disguise 
of it. Their excuse was that it was necessary 
to save the country from free trade, and that if 
free trade came, their business would be ruined. 
All through the dry-goods district this argument 
was used, and thousands of votes were given to 
Grant as a result of it. Admitting, though it is 
not true, that the election of Cleveland will 
bring free trade and consequent business injury 
to these merchants, what did their action really 
amount to? For private business reasons they 
did everything in their power to deliver the city 
over toa gang of thieves. To make a continuation 
of their own profits sure, they were willing that 
the whole city should have the burden of heavy 
taxation due to the plundering of its treasury for 
‘* political purposes.” Was that patriotic con- 
duct ? They see now that Cleveland is elected, 
and that there is no danger of free trade. The Uni- 
ted States Senate has a Republican majority so 
large that it is not likely to pass into Dem- 
ocratic control during Cleveland’s Administra- 
tion. If a free-trade bill were to pass the 
House, therefore, it could not get through the 
Senate. Suppose that the votes of these mer- 
chants had elected John Kelly’s candidate, as 
well as Cleveland, how would they feel now ? 





Mr. Theodore Roosevelt is fast getting rid of 
the remarkable reputation—remarkable for so 
young aman—which he acquired by two years 
of hard and useful work in Albany. In fact, we 
have rarely knownany one to get rid of somuch 
in soshort a time, for he only began to unload in 
July last. He amused both his friends and 
enemies here during the latter days of the can- 
vass, by the liberality with which he shower- 
ed certificates of good character and 
promise of ‘“‘support” on candidates for all 
sorts of city offices, after he himself had 
failed to get anomination, Withina few days 
he has been interviewed at St. Paul, on his way 
to his ranch, when he explained, with fulness 
and certainty, the causes of Blaine’s defeat, 


| warned Cleveland against ‘‘the blatant folly” 


That was the cause of his de- | 


of putting Conkling into his Cabinet, certified 
to the ‘‘ honesty ” of the giversof the Delmonico 
dinner, and went so far as to say that he was 
‘inclined to give the New York Independents, 


| or a majority of them, credit for conscientious- 


so. well 





ness,” but refused to certify that they were 
“very valuable” to the Republican party. 
Those who defeated his friend and prototype, 
Mr. Cabot Lodge, in Massachusetts, he distinct- 
ly pronounces not ‘‘conscientious.” This is all 
very sad as well as ludicrous, but is explicable 
enough. It was not unnatural for Mr. Roose- 
velt, on receiving so much praise as he did for his 








industry, persistence, and moral pluck, to con- 
clude that people prized him also for his 
wisdom, or, in other words, thought him a 
political philosopher. But this was a mistake. 
Nobody expected a gentleman twenty-six 
years old to be, after two years of public life, 
anything in the nature of a sage. What is 
disappointing people now is not that Mr. 
Roosevelt is not a great thinker or observer, 
but that he has not more faith in honesty, and 
does not know how to wait and keep silent. 





The formal decision made on Tuesday by 
the Metropolitan Bank to retire from business 
has been inevitable for several months. Pub- 
lic confidence in the bank was so completely 
destroyed by the discovery of the methods 
which its President, George I. Seney, had em- 
ployed, that even his retirement and the elec- 
tion of an irreproachable man to be his succes- 
sor had no effect to restore it. Its shares 
dropped from $150 to $25, and business could 
not be induced to return to it. The depositors 
will be paid in full, but the stockholders will 
lose heavily for their confidence in Mr. Seney, 
it being estimated that they will not be able to 
realize more than $25 a share. This disastrous 
outcome will be a solemn warning to all peo- 
ple to be shy of financial institutions which 
mingle loud professions of piety with their sys- 
tem of management. Mr. Seney was a ‘‘libe- 
ral giver” to all sorts of religious enterprises, 
and while he was designing and executing the 
most daring railway speculations with one 
hand, he was building churches and chapels 
and nourishing theological seminaries with the 
other. When his right hand discovered what 
his left hand was doing, there was a great 
crash, in which the Methodist religion and the 
stockholders of the Metropolitan Bank were 
both badly damaged. 





The Catering Company has failed, as every 
one who ever ate its dinners knew it 
must, because its catering was badly done. 
The theory on which the company was con- 
ducted appeared to be, that, for the sake of 
getting rid of their cooks, families would 
submit to any fraud, no matter how 
gross, upon their palates. There was no 
doubt something in this idea, but it was 
pushed too far. Food was purchased of that 
nondescript variety which to some tastes sug- 
gests veal, to others chicken, and to others 
no particular species of animal, and then fur- 
ther disguised in agreasy fluid of adark-brown 
color served at a lukewarm temperature. Fish 
was treated, as the artists say, in the same 
way. Pieces of that universal nameless fish 
which is found in the waters of all restaurants, 
but which is never seen alive or whole, were 
sent round caked in a rich coating of bread- 
crumbs, though in this case the object was not to 
disguise but to furnisha flavor. Soups were fur- 
nished also, but the soup was open to the same 
objections thatordinary cook-soup is, and what 
these are, we certainly need not mention. On 
the whole, the dinner, though one which no 
cook not specially trained for the work could 
possibly have produced, was, in some respects, 
worse than the sort. of dinner that the cook in 
her savage state prepargs without training or 
knowledge of any kind. 
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Another point which the Catering Company 
overlooked was,that a dinner needs to be served 
hot. The company pretended to have a ser- 
vice of fleet messengers, partly a hot-cart ser- 
vice, and, for houses near by, a running-boy 
service. How the hot-cart service worked we 
do not know, but we have been informed that 


the boy-service was imperfect, owing to 
the practice which prevailed among 


the boys of sitting down and ‘‘resting” 
while on their routes. In the winter a din- 
ner put down in the snow while the messenger 
certain to come in less hot than 
it should be, and a dinner originally bad, which 
is first cooled off in the snow and then heated 
over again in the family kitchen, is hardly a 
dinner which many people want. The fact 
that few people wanted such dinners asthe Ca 
tering Company furnished is no doubt the 
secret of its failure. 


rests, is 





We trust that the Pope may soon find time 
to inquire into the results of Mgr. Capel’s 
mission here, and especially into the ‘‘ Hop 
kins-Capel controversy,” which appears to be an 
inter-prelatic conflict of a very ferocious and 
also mysterious nature. It seems that on 
October 31, the Rev. J. H. Hopkins received 
from Mgr. Capel, to whom he refers by the 
very inappropriate title of ‘‘ domestic prelate,” a 
telegram as follows: ‘‘To Rev. J. H. Hop- 
kins: Notwithstanding my letter, your article 
is being sold without correcting false statement. 
I must insist on a suspension of sale till cor- 
rected, or hold you responsible for damages. 
Mgr. Capel.” In answer to this, Mr. Hop- 
kins refused to suspend the sale of his article, 
and he now calls Mgr. Capel's attention to the 
fact that the latter is bound by his telegram to 
commence proceedings at law for damages. 
He adds, ‘““Why don’t you do it? 
I am ready. You do not flinch from your 
own proposal already, do you?” He predicts, 
at the same time, that if the action is brought 
‘* the great American public will have more 
than one hearty laugh.” The Herald,with un- 
conscious irony, declares that it cannot give up 
any more space to the dispute, because it 
‘* properly belongs to the religious press.” 





Stocks still continue to do better than was 
expected of them, notwithstanding the elec- 
tion of Cleveland. All the dividend-paying 
stocks seem to have improved since the talk of 
a contest has died out. The United States 
would be a strange country if the prospect 
of settled, decent government did not make 
both the moneyed and laboring classes feel 
more secure. The best of it is that we are 
sure that any improvement made now will 
‘‘come to stay.” There will be no fictitious 
inflation, based on the capture of the Presidency 
by a gang of stock-jobbers, and the prospect 
that they would set to work to stimulate a 
revival of trade by sheer ‘‘ bull” magne- 
tism. 





John Bright has written a letter about free 
trade which may be made the basis for a stir- 
ring campaign document for Blaine in 1888. 
He says that since the adoption of free trade by 


| 





England the price of food and hours of labor 


have diminished, while wages have been doubled, 
and that, although trade in England is mo- 


mentarily depressed, the depression is far greater 
in protectionist countries like Russia, France,and 
America, He thinks, and we publish the fact 
boldly, that ‘* the recent overthrow of the party 
of protection and monopoly in America may 
prove to be a great blessing, and when Eng 
land and America have embraced the policy of 
free industry the whole fabric of mono 
ly throughout the 
its downfall.” Our advice to the 7 

is to publish this frightful prediction in black 
letters in all parts of its columns, and to an 
nounce at once by cable the 
out by the dreaded Cobden Club in Enghku 
of an armed expedition for the closing of all 
the manufactories and iron furnaces in America 


world will totter 


rumored fitti 


This would be much more stirring ‘* news 

than the attempt to show that the “old Rebel 
yell” is ringing through every State in th 
South, and that every negro there is in mortal 


terror of being put back into slave ry 
Some rather trivial stories about Card 


Newman's career as a tutor at Oxford: sixty 


years ago have made their appearance in the 
lately published memoirs of Lord Malmesbury 
representing him as having been a sort of but 
to the undergraduates, and the victim of n 

practical jokes. The Cardinal has 
worth while to correct some of them and cor 
tradict 


thought i 


others, in a letter to the Lon 


Daily News. He mentions in it th 
striking and instructive fact that — thes 
unruly undergraduates were at that time 


compelled by the college rules to take the sacra 
ment regularly, just as they are now com 
pelled by American colleges to 
every morning. One of the young mer 
knowing what he did know of his companions 


was so shocked by this that he wrote a 
pamphlet to protest against it, and = was 
answered on the other side by one of the 
tutors. Dr. Newman adds, ** My own simi 
remonstrance in 1826-7 had the same unsu 
cessful issue.” There is, however, really 
more impropriety in compelling an irrever 


ent young man to take the communi 


matter what he thinks or feels about it, thar 


to attend daily public prayers. The for 
mer is undoubtedly more shocking in its 
external aspect, but both are acts 


worship, and to anybody who remembers 
what religious people consider worship to | 
there can be no difference worth 
tween compulsory performance in one cast 
in the other. Compulsory communion | 
long been given up in England both for young 
and old, and people look back on it now wit! 
horror, as they will here, we have n 
before long, in American colleges, on compul 
sory prayer, by mocking or sleepy youths, 
Dress reform has led to the introduction of a 
new garment, which a reformer writing 
Pall Mall Gazette says ‘‘has been worn in Paris 
and London.” It is said to ‘closely follow the 
shape of the body,” and to be “to a petticoa 
what a glove with fingers is toa baby’s 


It is made of soft merino, ‘‘ suitable for wear 


ing next to the skin”; but then it is also 
made ‘‘as a second garment, and worn over 


the first one,” and,as we understand it, a third 
garment, ‘‘either divided or not,” goes over 
these two, making the costume perhaps betts 
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shapes the destinies of what was formerly In 
lurkestan—the last of the Khans 

Will have og No anti-Russian power 
ean be durably propped up north of the Hin 

Koos] 

The probabilities are that there is no founda 

i I rumors of General Gordon's death, 
Oy 25th f August he was safe and 
We ind full of fight, but Wolseley evi 
le feels the need of haste. The Nile cata 


ractsare said to be proving more of an obstacle to 
iivance than he anticipated, but all the stories 


it his expedition are colored by politics. 


The Tories like to imagine him surrounded by 


difficulties, and accordingly 


insurmountable 


lengthen and deepen the cataracts whenever 


was getting on too well. To 


, y ‘ - 
it seems as if he 


have him and Gladstone do another clever 


thing would be bard to bear, 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 
(Wepwespay, November 12. to Tcespay, Nov. 18, 1884 
inclusive. } 

DOMESTIC. 


Tue election of Governor Cleveland to the 
Presidency has been finally admitted by all. 
The canvass of the vote of New York State 
confirmed the unofficial figures heretofore 
printed by the Independent and Democratic 
ress of this city. The last county to complete 
ts canvass was New York. The tedious work 
proceeded monotonously until Saturday after- 
noon, when it was practically completed, giv- 
ing a plurality for the lowest Cleveland Elector, 
Mr. Ottendorfer, of 43,064. Mr. Ottendorfer 
ran behind the rest of his ticket at least 100 
votes. Cleveland’s plurality in the State, on 
Ottendorfer’s vote, is 1,105. There are some 
few corrections in the city returns yet to be 
made, which will not materially affect the re- 
sult. On Sunday the Blaine organs through- 
out the land conceded Mr. Cleveland’s elec- 
tion. 

Joseph D. Weeks, Treasurer of the National 
Republican Committee, telegraphed on Friday 
to A. M. Clapp, in Washington: *‘ We are by 
no means hopeless. We have gained 351 over 
Associated Press figures in this city. We be- 
lieve the honest vote of this State was given 
to Mr. Blaine. Will you assist us in showing 
this ?” 

The vote of Boston shows that Cleveland 
ran 7,670 ahead of his ticket in that city. 

The vote of Maine complete, excepting ten 
small towns or plantations, gives Mr. Blaine a 
plurality of 20,060. 

There was a jollification meeting in Tam- 
many Hall on Friday night over the result of 
the recent election, Ex-Judge Tappan pre- 
sided and introduced Samuel J. Randall, who 
spoke of the responsibilities which now rest 
upon the Democratic party. He was followed 
by 8. 8. Cox, who received a boisterous wel- 
come, Then there were cries for John Kelly, 
whose rising was gtected with uproars of ap- 
plause. He declared that Tammany had sup- 
ported Cleveland faithfully, and madean angry 
attack upon William R. Grace. 

A great Democratic celebration was held in 
Washington on Thursday night. Six thousand 
men were in the procession. Among the 
houses illuminated was Mr. Blaine’s, on Du- 

nt Circle, which is occupied by Mr. Z. L. 

siter, who is a strong Cleveland man. A 
torch-bearer was shot and seriously injured by 
a negro, who was arrested. 

The Charleston (S. C.) News published on 
Monday the views of Governor Thompson and 
twenty-four Democratic County Chairmen in 
that State as to the effect of Cleveland’s election 
on the political and industrial condition of the 
South. They say that the election of Cleve- 
land means more money and less politics in 
South Carolina ; that there will be a general 
revival of industries; that manufactures will be 
stimulated and developed by the application of 
additional capital ; that the working people 
will be better paid; that the price of farm lands 
and of real estate generally will advance ; that 
there will be for the whole people, without dis- 
tinction of condition or class, an era of political 
and industrial progress, 

It was reported from Rome on Thursday that 
United States Minister W. W. Astor had re- 
signed his position as soon as he received news 
of the election of Governor Cleveland. The 
report was emphatically denied at the State De- 
partment in Washington. 


A mecting of the Independent Republican 
Committee of One Hundred of Brooklyn was 
held on Thursday night in the assembly room 
of the Academy of Music, in that city. The 
chair was occupied by Henry W. Maxwell, 


who said the only question was whether the’ 


Committee should dissolve or continue the 
work. He thought it should remain as a 
balance of power between the two parties. The 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher said he was in 
favor of the Committee continuing its work. 








In local matters he was a Republican, he said, 
but on national questions he proposed to be a 
Democrat. The Independents had defeated 
Mr. Blaine and elected Cleveland. It now re- 


mained for them to support him if his Ad- | 
ministration proved as good as was expected of | 


him, Every man who had helped to elect 
Cleveland was bound to support him until he 
forfeited support. A committee of twenty-five 
was appointed to devise a plan for permanent 
organization. 

The annual report of Second Assistant Post- 
master-General Lyman shows that at the close 
of the last fiscal year more star service was in 
operation than indicated by an average for the 
five years next preceding, and performed at a 
diminished cost. For the year ending June 30 
the transportation covered 81,109,052 miles, at 
a cost of $5,089,941, an average of 6.28 cents 
per mile; for the five years preceding, the ser- 
vice covered 75,960,055 miles, at a cost of 
$6,194,820, an average of 8.18 cents per mile. 

The annual report of the Commissioner of 
Pensions for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1884, shows that there were at the close of the 
year 322,756 pensioners, classified us follows: 
218,956 army invalids, 75,836 army widows, 
minor children, and dependeut relatives, 2,616 
navy invalids, 1,938 navy widows, miuor cbil- 
dren, and dependent relatives, 3,898 survivors 
of the war of 1812, and 19,512 widows of those 
who served in that war. There were added to 
the roll during the year the names of 34,192 
pensioners, and the names of 1,221 whose pen- 
sions had been previously dropped were re- 
stored to the roll, making an aggregate of 
35,413 pensions added during the year. The 
aggregate of peusions paid was $34,456,600. 

Commodore J. G. Walker, Chicf of the 
Bureau of Navigation, Navy Department, in 
his annual report to the Secretary of the Navy, 
recommends an appropriation of $130,000 to 
provide the best and safest apparatus for navi- 
gating, better appliances for lighting ships, and 
the necessary professional information, without 
which, he says, it cannot be expected that the 
officers and men of the navy will keep pace 
with the changes which are constantly taking 
place. An appropriation is earnestly urged for 
new buildings for the Naval Observatory be- 
cause of the Gilapidated condition and unhealthy 
and improper location of the present buildings. 


A petition signed by a number of the most 
prominent physicians in New York was on 
‘Thursday presented to Secretary McCullough, 
suggesting to him the necessity for immediate 
action in regard to the importation of old rags 
through European ports, by which the intro- 
duction of Asiatic cholera was made possible. 
On Saturday the Secretary issued an order pro- 
hibiting the importation of old rags after No- 
vember 20, 

The one-hundredth anniversary of the conse- 
cration of Bishop Samuel Seabury, the first 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
the United States of America, was commemo- 
rated by aservicein Trinity Church, in this city, 
on Friday, attended by many of the clergy of 
the diocese. It was also celebrated at Hart- 
ford, Conn., and St. Paul’s Cathedral, Lon- 
don. 

The historic monument to commemorate the 
battle of Monmouth was unveiled at Freehold, 
N. J., on Thursday with imposing ceremonies. 

The remains of John C. Calhoun were on 
Thursday placed in a granite sarcophagus 
erected on the site of his old tomb at Charles- 
ton, 8. C., by the State. 

Walter N. Thayer, President of the Work- 
ingmen’s State Association, has finally accepted 
the position of Chief Clerk of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of this State, in place of David 
Healy, resigned. 

Attorney-Gerieral O’Brien, of this State, has 
given an opinion that ‘‘as the law makes it 
‘unlawful for any savings bank, directly or in- 
directly,’ to receive from any depositor a sum 
in excess of $3,000, I am inclined to the opin- 
ion that when accumulated interest, by being 


added to the principal, would increase such ° 





| 





principal to asum greater than $3,000, such ad- 
dition would be within the prohibition of the 
statute and unlawful.” 


The old grading system was abolished at 9 
meeting of the Prinecton College Trustees on 
Thursday, and a system has been adopted 
which divides the classes into six groups, the 
first and second of which shall be designated 
at graduation magna cum laude ard cum laude. 
Moses Taylor Pyne, of this city, a member of 
the class of ’77, was elected a trustce. 

In the first intercollegiate championship foot- 
ball game at Cambridge, Mass., on Saturday, 
Princeton College defeated Harvard by a score 
of 36 points to 6. 

The double-team record was beaten on 
Thursday afternoon at the New York Driving 
Club Park, Isidor Cohnfield’s Maxey Cobb 
and Neta Medium being driven by John 
Murphy a mile in 2:15°¢. The best previous 
record was 2:16!4. 

A shock of earthquake was felt about 7:50 
o'clock on Wednesday night in Hopkinton, Hills- 
borough, Bradford, Warner, and Concord, N. 
Hf. It was felt on Thursday morning in Essex 
County, Ontario. 

An express train on the Houston and Texas 
Central Kailway was huiled into the Brazos 
River, near Hempstead, on Friday morning. 
Twelve persons were killed and twenty in- 
jured. The train was wrecked by tramps. 

The Rev. Henry §. Williamson, Rector of 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church in Trenton, N. J., 
committed suicide on Thursday by shooting 
himself. He was a son of ex-Chancellor Wil- 
liamson, of New Jersey, was graduated at 
Princeton College in 1879, and was highly 
esteemed in society and in the church. 

William A. Duncan, who was retlected to 
Congress in the Nineteenth (Penn.) District 
on November 4, died at his residence in Get- 
tysburg, on Friday, at the age of forty-eight. 
He was a Democrat. 

George W. Jones, one of the most promi- 
nent vf Southern Democrats, dicd in Fayette- 
ville, Tenn., on Friday. Mr. Jones was a de- 
legate to the ‘‘ Peace Congress” in Washing- 
ton in 1861. His eighteen years in Congrees 
earned for him the title of ‘‘ The Watchdog of 
the Treasury.” He served in the Confederate 
Congress one term, declining a retlection. He 
was also a member of the State Constitutional 
Convention of 1870. Mr. Jones was a warm 
personal friend of Samuel J. Tilden. 


Eli K. Price, the well-known lawyer, died 
at his home in Philadelphia on Saturday morn- 
ing in his eighty-eighth year. He was the au- 
thor of a memoir of his parents, of # legal 
work, ‘ Limitations of Actions in Pennsy)- 
vania,’ and of ‘The Family as an Element of 
Government.’ 

FOREIGN, 

The Franchise Bill passed its first reading 

in the House of Lords on Thursday. 


The Conservative leaders of the House of 
Lords met at the Marquis of Salisbury’s resi- 
dence at noon on Monday. The Duke of Ar- 
gyll was at the same time in conference with 
Mr. Gladstone and Earl Spencer in Downing 
Street. 

Mr. Gladstone, in the House of Commons on 
Monday evening, said: ‘‘The Government 
desire to pass the Franchise Bill without delay. 
They cannot enter into any understanding with 
the Opposition unless they receive an adequate 
assurance that the bil] will be passed this au- 
tumn. In that case the Government are ready 
to make the main provisions or draft of their 
Redistribution Bill the subject of friendly com- 
munication, or they ree ready to introduce 
the bill into the House of Commons forthwith, 
and prosecute it with all possible speed. They 
will make it a vital question with the Govern- 
ment to see that the bill be carried early next 
year.” On Tuesday the Conservatives of both 
Houses held a meeting and agreed to pass the 
Franchise Bill, provided the Government}would 
immediately produce a Redistribution Bill 
satisfactory to both parties, Later in the 
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day the House of Lords passed the bill 
through its second reading without division. 
An effort will be made to postpone the com- 
mittee stage of the bill for a fortnight. 

The London Daily News asserts that there 
will be no dissolution of Parliament this year. 

In the House of Commons on Thursday 
evening the Marquis of Hartington, the Secre- 
tury of State for War, read a telegram from 
General Gordon, dated August 26, as follows: 
‘KX hartum—Provisions five months—Shall send 
Stewart, French, English, Consuls relieve Don- 
gola after destroying Berber.” 
Hartington then moved the question upon the 
appropriations of $3,375,000 for army and 
$250,000 for naval expenses incurred in send- 
ing a force to Bechuana, and said that the 
Government did not intend to diminish the 
available forces for the protection of Natal and 
Zululand. The bill appropriating $5,000,000 
for the expenses of the Nile expedition was 
passed by a vote of 73 yeas to 17 nays. 

Prime Minister Ferry communicated de- 
spatches to the French Cabinet on Thursday 
morning from which it appeared that Gen- 
eral Gordon had been shot dead while pass- 
ing from Khartum to Berber. The British 
Government knew nothing of the report, and 
believed it to be a revival of old and exploded 
rumors. On the same day a Government 
clerk from Khartum arrived at Alexandria. 
He said that General Gordon had made fre- 
quent attacks upon the Mahdi’s forces, and 
created fearful havoc among them. The 
Mahdi, he said, had ordered his troops not to 
kill General Gordon if they had the opportu- 
nity, but to take him prisoner that he might 
be used as a hostage to secure the surrender of 
Arabi Pasha. 

A despatch from Cairo to Reuter’s Telegram 
Company on Saturday said that a letter trom 
General Gordon had been received by Gen. 
Lord Wolseley, which was dated Khartum, 
November 4. This letter states that the steamer 
which bore Colonels Stewart and Power and 
M. Herbin, the French Consul, and some 
Greeks left Khartum September 10. Messrs. 
Hansel and Leonides are safe at Khartum. 
General Gordon had received letters through 
Major Kitchener from his sister, from Sir 
Samuel Baker, and from Mr. Henry M. Stan- 
ley. Doubt is expressed in London as to the 
possibility of the letter having been dated No- 
vember 4, It is thought that it must have left 
Khartum on October 4. 

General Gordon’s latest letter also says his 
position at Khartum is very secure and that his 
troops are in excellent spirits. He adds that 
the Mahdi regularly reccives European news- 
papers, from which he learns the movements of 
the British troopsin Egypt. Orders were received 
at Cairo on Monday to torward reinforcements 
up the Nile with great despatch. Itis thought 
that the situation at Dongola is becoming seri- 
ous. 

A despatch from Dengola on Wednesday 
said that Major Wortley and four attendants 
had ridden across the desert by way of Selimah. 
They reported that it is impossible for a hostile 
force to use this route to cut the English off 
from their base. Any force which should at- 
tempt to pass from kordofan to upper Egypt 
would be obliged to strike the Nile at Dongola. 
Dongola is thus the strategical gate to Egypt, 
and whoever controls this possesses the key to 
the situation. 
the Mudir of Dongola is questionable. 

teports from up the Nile show that the 
Canadian boatmen are experiencing more diffi- 
culty in getting the boats up the cataracts than 
they bad anticipated. The muddiness of the 
water prevents them from seeing the rocks. 

A despatch from the Mudir of Dongola on 
Thursday said that a man who bad just reached 
there from Khartum reported that the Mahdi 
had established himself at Umderman, on the 
western bank of the White Nile, a few miles 
from Khartum, the Egyptian soldiers sta- 
tioncd there being compelled to retreat to 
<Kbartum. The Mudir asked for more ammu- 
nition. 


The Marquis of | 


It is reported that the loyalty of | 


| 


| 


| Fawcett 


Mr. George J. Shaw-Lefevre, at present 
Commissioner of Works and Buildings, has 
been appointed to succeed the late Mr. Henry 
as Postmaster-General. Mr. Shaw 


| Lefevre was Postmaster-General ad interim in 





1882. The appointment of Mr. Thomas Shaw, 
announced last week, was only temporary 

Lord Dufferin sailed on Wednesday for In- 
dia to assume his official duties as Viceroy. 

The death of Sir George St. Patrick Law- 
rence is announced. He was a British Lieu 
tenant-General (retired), who had greatly dis- 
tinguished himself in India, and was 79 years 
of age. 

Australian advices state that the British Com 
modore of the Australian station, in accor- 
dance with instructions, had proceeded to New 
Guinea, and on November 6 had, with great 
ceremony, proclaimed a British protectorate 
over a part of that island. The protectorate 
covers the southern coast eastward of the one 
hundred and forty-first meridian of east longi 
tude, and includes the islands adjacent to 
Southern New Guinea. Settlement in the pro- 
tectorate will not be permitted at present. 

Louisa Devey writes to the London Standard 
that, in consequence of the legal injunction 
preventing the publication of Lord Lytton’s let 
ters to his wife, she will be compelled to rely 
on other and not less forcible evidence to vin- 
dicate Lady Lytton. 

Mr. Mattbew Arnold is about to resign his 
position as Inspector of Schools, for the pur 
pose of making an extended tour in America. 


At the opening of the Congo Conference 
in Berlin on Saturday, Prince VPismarck de 
livered a short speech to the delegates, which 
was pacitic in tone and moderate in character, 
evidently giving general satisfaction. He al- 
luded in general terms to the ‘high, beneficent, 
and pacitic aims which the Conference had t« 
fore it. It had for its object the solution of 
three main questions: First, free navigation, 
with freedom of trade, on the Congo River; 
secondly, free navigation of the Niger River; 
thirdly, formalities of valid annexation of ter- 
ritory to be observed in future on the conti- 
nent of Africa. This constituted the positive 


fim of the Conference. Negatively, the Con- 
ference would not concern itself with the pre- 
sent questions of sovereignty.” The Chan- 


cellor, in conclusion, said he hoped that 
the labors of the Conference would result 
in a further increase of peace and 
good will among nations. Sir Edward Malet, 
the British commissioncr, in replying to the 
opening speech, echoed the sentiments ex- 
pressed by Prince Bismarck and accepted the 
three points proposed as the basis for discus 
sion, with the following reservation: ‘* Eng- 
land,” he said, ‘‘ was quite willing to see the 
principles of free navigation and the like ex 
tended to the Niger, but nevertheless she ex- 
nected that the surveillance over the excreis 
of these principles should not be made the 
business of an international body. That was 
the duty and privilege of England, as sh« 
the chief, if not the sole, proprietary power on 
the lower Niger.” Prince Sismarek was elected 
President. It was agreed that the proceedings 
should be kept secret. The Conterence will 
probably last several weeks. 

Portugal has drawn up a memorandum to 
be submitted to the Conference, insisting on 
her right to the Congo, and urging that Portu 
gucse treasure and bleed had been freely spent 
to maintain order on the Congo for the benefit 
of the commerce of all nations. 

Despatches received at Shanghai on Satur 
day reported the capture of Tamsui_ by 
the French. The Shanghai correspondent of 


the London 7Zimes telegraphed that he had 
learned from a European source, dated Hai- 


phong, October 30, that the Anamite auxiliaries 


| of the French army had beheaded 500 Chinese 


prisoners at Kep. 

The most recent Chinese advices state that 
the reported capture of Tamsui by the French 
is unirue. Admiral Courbet is awaiting the 
arival of reinforcements. 


The Foo-Choo correspondent of the Times 
telegraphed on Wednesday that the situatior 
there is unchanged. The stoppage of business 
by the hostilities is causing widespread d 
among the lower classes of the Chines r 
tea season is finished, and consequent! i 
loss to Europeans is less than to the nati 
The Chinese Government is demanding 1 
money, being unable to mect its exper 


< 


i ; 
the natives are unwilling to contribute to its 


support. Chinese soldiers an riving it ry 
numbers. There are frequent 
the soldiers and the peop! 


The situation of the Fr hin T 


| daily becoming more perilous r 5 


are subject to constant attacks 


| culty is experienced in procuring pre 


| creased 


the territory between Hanoi and Sont 
daily skirmishes take place I) 
troops at Bacninh is bad, and : 
men are unfit for servic 

It was reported on Wednesday that the C 
at Pekin had ordered the des ten ( 


troops to Tonquin to be sus] 
! 


The official report of the I 
turns for the year shows t! 
W heat, 111,141,845 hectolitres 
793,426 hectolitres in ISS3; ory 23, 487, 187 
hectolitres, against 24,842 

Te cholera alarm in Paris w 
on W ednesday | 
noon there were twentyv« t dent l 
soldiers of the guard at the kivsce Pal 
seized with the diseas« nad 
stantly. These cases creatcd a 
There were eighty-one deat! ' 
The flight of people from Parts I \ 
Was creat, though there wast 1 ! sf 
efforts are making to put th 
sanitary condit Deaths bay 





| the outlying villages of Aubervillers, ¢ \ 


Boulogne, and Pantin 
“he epide mic sSDov 
the pleasure-secking proclivitics of 
rhe theatres: and oth 
are well filled every night. It is kus if 
the dead] ] ] 
among tha soldiers of t 
litary officials publist 
information Phe | 
but is comparatively deserted. Mast 
residents of that qu rl 
themselves ata sife distance from . 
fection. 
There were 4 
on Sunday. T 
and on Monday 
and 20 up to Luc 

MM. Vivenot 
died on Saturday 

Dr. Stoecker, the court preacher 
and the well-knc 1 1 
been returned t 

The death of Alfred Edmund Prehm, the 
celebrated German traveller and naturalist, 
announced. He was born at Reuthendorf, in 
Saxe-Weimar, February + 
was the author of numerous rks on natural 
history, the most important of which wus his 
‘lustrirtes Thicrleben,’ in six \ h 
has passed through several cdith been 
translated into various lang 

The immigration returns for October show 
11,718 arrivais in Canada, of whom 7,618 were 
setuers gnd 4,100 passengers going through 
Canada to the United States. The total at 
rivals since January 1 were 138,386, of whom 
80,510 were settlers and 57,876 passenger: 
through to the United States. 

Peace has been restored in Cundinamarca 
and Santander, United States of Colom 
bia, owing to the active intervention of the 
Federal Government. This interference dis 
gusts many of the upholders of *‘ state rights.” 
Phe town of Guaduas, captured by the rebels, 
who subsequently laid down their arms, was 
the scenc of many atrocitics. A pickct of 
twenty-five men who had defended the school 
house for five hours, were slaughtered after 
surrendering. 
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THE INDEPENDENT ORGANIZATION. 


WE are glad to see that both in this and other 
States steps are being taken to maintain the or- 
ganizations through which the Independent 
vote was brought out at the late election. The 
importance of this vote was made more than 
ever manifest by the closeness of the struggle 
between the two great parties in nearly all the 
Northern States at the late election. But 
this closeness is not a new thing. It was dis- 
played almost as strikingly in 1876 and in 1880 
as this year. We do not propose to discuss 
here its causes, but the fact is that the two 
great parties are nearly equal in strength, and 
show a very striking tendency to remain so. 
This of itself gives the Independents an impor- 
tance in the political field out of all proportion 
to their numbers. It shows, in other words, 
that a small minority of the voters even 
in two or three States may have it in their 
power, if well organized, to determine every 
four years which of the two great parties shall 
administer the Government; and if this power 
be exercised with judgment and moderation, 
it will undoubtedly increase from year to year 
by accessions from the thoughtful men of both 
sides, 

The experiment of starting third tickets shortly 
before the election, as a means of correcting the 
manners and excesses of the party in power, has 
not been successful enough to warrant the belief 
that it will be persisted in to any great ex- 
tent hereafter. Moreover, the result of the 
late election shows, we think, that ‘‘ conscience 
voting ” and abstention, if practised on a large 
scale, constitute positive public danger. As 
we ventured to point out in these columns once 
or twice during the canvass, the ballot is 
a trust, to be used, not in enabling people to 
free their minds on any subject, or in expressing 
their reverence for some estimable person of 
their acquaintance, but in providing the coun- 
try with a government. It is, therefore, every 
man’s duty to make his vote tell in this direc- 
tion to the utmost of his ability, by voting 
for a candidate who has some chance of being 
elected, so as to make the majority of such 
candidate, if he gets a majority, as large as 
possible, and thus put the result beyond 
doubt. People who satisfy some whimsy by 
not voting, or vote for some fancy candi- 
date who is not in the running, help 
to bring about the close contests between 
the two real candidates, of which we 
have just been witnessing an example, and 
which ought to fill every man and woman 
in the country with alarm. Any one in 
this State who voted for Butler, or stayed 
at home on election day because neither 
Blaine nor Cleveland was his ideal ruler 
of a great natign, ought to have felt almost 
guilty of treason, when he heard that the 
award of the Presidency was dependent on 
a few hundred votes either way, which hun- 
dreds of politicians would have been glad to 
buy at any price, and which constituted a 
temptation such as even good men might 
well find it difficult to resist. In fact, we 
think it is no exaggeration to say that thére 
is something awful in the announcement that 
the Presidency of the United States can be 
had by figuring five hundred or a thousand 
votes out of existence; and any one who, by 





throwing away his vote or not voting, has 
helped to bring about such a situation, may 
well consider himself a bad and faithless 
citizen. In fact, if the late election has 
taught us anything, it is that, under our 
system of government as it is now worked, 
the first duty of every man on election day is 
to do his utmost to make the result he desires 
decisive. He has no more business to stay at 
home because he does not like the candidates, 
than to skulk in action, if a soldier, because he 
does not admire his commander or disapproves 
of his strategy. 

The more avowed Independents we have, 
therefore, the safer we shall be. They will 
constitute in peace a most useful corps of ob- 
servers and critics, and, when the day of battle 
comes, a reinforcement for the better cause, 
which will decide the fortunes of the day be- 
yond question or cavil. Let us add, too, that 
the history of the Republican party shows very 
emphatically the need of making the transfer of 
power from one party to another easier than it 
has been. There is a great deal of sound 
philosophy in the demand for a ‘‘ change,” 
simply as change. No country can get the 
full benefit of party government if a change of 
administration is looked on as little short of a 
revolution, and something therefore only to be 
resorted to in the last extremity. No party 
should be allowed to stay in power long 
enough to begin to look on itself as the Gov- 
ernment, and to treat criticism of it as 
disloyalty to the country. As soon as signs 
of this state of mind begin to appear, the 
party ought to be expelled, for, they are 
sure to be signs of corruption as well, and 
the expulsion ought to be as simple and easy 
a process as the assembling of a new Congress. 
With a reformed civil service, possessing a 
stable tenure for the subordinate offices, and a 
powerful body of Independents, ready to give 
the strength to whichever side promised most 
for the cause of good government, it would 
be a perfectly easy process, and the unrea- 
soning party fealty on which the vultures 
of politics batten, would rapidly diminish. 
People who vote a party ticket because their 
fathers voted it or because they have voted 
it for a quarter of a century, are as much 
out of place in a free state as trial by bat- 
tle or strict entails. Hereditary voters are 
just as absurd an anomaly as _ hereditary 
legislators. Government is business, and a 
very serious business too, and it requires 
each year to be transacted on the facts of 
that year, like every other business, In it, 
as in commerce, no man or party is to be 
trusted in 1884 on account of what his credit 
was in 1864, but on account of what it is 
to-day. Nor does it do to treat an old tramp 
who has cheated all his friends, and taken to 
drink, with the respect and confidence which 
were bestowed on him in his youth, when clean, 
sober, industrious, energetic, and full of pro- 
mise, 








‘*TEARS—IDLE TEARS.” 


WE are glad to learn from the Tribune 
that it considers that there were on the Re- 
publican side in the late campaign ‘‘too many 
bands and banners, too much coal-oi] and ex- 
citement, in proportion to the amount of quiet 
work for the education of the people by the 














circulation of capable journals, by the distri- 
bution of documents, and by missionary effort 
in school districts.” We are also much pleas- 
ed by the admission that 

‘* When the Republican party came into being 
nearly thirty years ago, it gained all its success 
by patient and earnest ap) to the public intel- 
ligence. The peculiar feature of its work was 
the extraordinary number of school-district 
meetings, in which the question at issue was 
thoroughly and repeatedly explained to the vot- 
ers.” 


This suggestion also, as to the way in which 
the party should be managed hereafter, has 
marks of wisdom about it—tardy wisdom, to 
be sure, but still wisdom : 

‘* Tf the Republican party is to make sure its 
success at any future time, it needs a change in 
its methods, and particularly a change in the or- 

anization by which campaign work is conducted. 
it ought to establish, not four years hence, nor 
two years hence, but now, permanent clubs 
devoted to the discussin of public ques- 
tions, and icularly of the tariff question 
to the circulation of documents and — an 
the education of the people, to the establishment 
of regular and frequent meetings where public 
questions may be discussed, not merely by ora- 
tors brought from elsewhere, but by the people 
themselves.” 


As you are now apparently in a reasonable, if 
not a penitent mood, Esteemed Contemporary, 
we shall take the liberty of reminding you 
that for the state of things you deplore, you 
more than any other one person in the com- 
munity are to blame. As early as the 7th of 
April last, when you first began to be active in 
your boom for Blaine, we remarked to you, 
with great sweetness, that ‘‘it was the duty 
of all those who do not wish to see the Re- 
publican party burdened during the canvass 
next summer with the hopeless task of white- 
washing him, to set forth briefly, now that 
his boom is becoming so lively, the charges 
which he will have to answer before he 
cin be elected to the Presidency. It 
would be lamentable indeed, and certainly dis 
astrous, if the task prescribed for Republican 
journalists by the Convention should be not the 
discussion of great questions of public policy, 
like the tariff, or the civil service, or the rail- 
roads, or the currency, but laborious examina- 
tions of Mr. James G. Blaine’s railroad transac- 
tions.” 

If you had taken a look at that time into the 
files of the Chicago Tribune and Cincinnati 
Commercial and Cincinnati Gazette, and indeed 
nearly all the leading Republican newspapers 
of 1876 and 1880, during the two former 
Blaine booms, you would have found precisely 
the same predictions as to the effect of Blaine’s 
nomination on the canvass. They said with 
one voice that if he were nominated the 
summer would be passed not in ‘‘the dis- 
cussion of public questions,” but in the discus- 
sion of James Gillespie Blaine’s rather unsavory 
private affairs. But you were then proud and 
haughty, and would not listen to reason. You 
were sure, no matter what any one said, that 
when the time came you could get the American 


| people to dismiss your candidate’s private 


affairs wholly from its mind,to treat the charac- 
ter of a candidate for the Presidency as of no 
consequence, and to pass the summer listening 
to your lectures on the tariff, and the Cobden 
Club, and chastity. 

Well, you know now perfectly well why 
your unfortunate managers did not do any 
“quiet work for the education of the people,” 
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and why there was little or no ‘ missionary 


effort in school-district meetings,” and why so 
much money was spent on brass bands, costly 
banners, and uniformed compuanies, and so little 
in ‘‘the circulation of documents and papers 
and the education of the people.” The reason 
was that you failed at the very outset to give 
the canvass the direction you desired, and that 
the one subject which the people wished to 
hear discussed was, from the first, one you 
dared not discuss. You could not send your 
orators to the school-district meetings because 
you knew that what the audiences wanted 
to hear was an ‘‘ honorable construction” of the 
Mulligan letters, and could not be put off, 
therefore, with accounts of the machinations of 
the Cobden Club, and with your views about 
the relative importance of the virtues. They 
wanted an answer from Blaine to the charges 
of lying and cheating, and neither you nor he 
had an answer to give. You were, in other 
words—both of you—dumb on the main 
question of the day. 

The brass bands, the costly banners, and the 
uniformed companies were, therefore, not 
your mistake, but your necessity. You did 
not spend your money on them because you 
thought them effective, but because they 
were the best things within your reach. Your 
lucubrations on chastity also were, for cam- 
paign purposes, about as valuable as the 
sound of a large trombone. They made 
no impression on any human mind, but they 
conceaied your embarrassment. The minis- 
ters whom you summoned to your aid cid not 
help you, they only covered themselves with 
shame and ridicule; for what is more shame- 
ful and ridiculous than a teacher of morals 
apologizing for an impenitent liar and de- 
ceiver of twenty years’ standing, and recom- 
mending a great people to give him their 
greatest trust? 

Yes, Esteemed One, it was a wretched and 
disgraceful canvass, and you, more than any 
one, helped to make it so. We see you are be- 
ginning to be ashamed of it. We hope all 
your unfortunate coadjutors all over the 
country, who have, during the past summer, 
been bringing so much discredit on them- 
selves and on their calling, share your 
penitence, and are determined, as you seem 
to be, that nothing of the kind shall ever 
happen again. Whenever madness overtakes 
political managers, whenever they forget, in 
their eagerness for spoils, the great interests 
of public morality, it is not the business 
of journalists to become a pack of beagles 
in their service, and hunt down the game for 
them. As conventions are now composed and 
managed, the best defence against digraceful 
nominations is to be found in the certainty that 
great newspapers will not support them, will 
not lie for them, or pervert, or suppress, or 
evade forthem,or do anything whatever to post- 
pone the destruction which, as long as voters 
have consciences, is sure in the long run to 
overtake them. 








THE PROSPECTS OF CIVIL-SERVICE 
REFORM. 7 

Mr. Dorman B. Eaton has been interviewed 

at considerable length as to the prospects of 

civil-service reform under the new Democratic 

Administration, and on the whole takes a very 





favorable view of it. But he does not believe 
that the new rules will be enforced ‘‘ with 


retlected, and probably had Mr. Blaine suc- 
ceeded.” Mr. Eaton's fears are, in the first 
place, based on a misuse of the term ‘‘ party in 
power.” This term is constantly used in this 
country in the English sense, as meaning the 
party which controls the legislature and initiates 
all legislation, when what is really meant is 
simply the party which has possession of the 
Administration. As a matter of fact, there 
will be no ‘‘ party in power ” at Washington in 
the former sense when Mr. Cleveland enters the 
White House. The Democrats will have pos- 
session of the chief executive oftice and of the 
House, but the Senate will be Republican. 
Neither party, therefore, can carry out any 
policy needing legislation without the aid of 
the other. The Democrats have by the elec- 
tion gained nothing whatever in the way of law- 
making. What they have gained is the power 
of administering the laws, and when estimat- 
ing the prospects of civil-service reform, what 
we have to consider is rather the character of 
the chief officer than the character of the party 
which stands or is supposed to stand behind 
him. 

As regards the attitude of the two parties 
respectively toward this reform, we think it 
may be best described by saying that its 
best friends have been the Democratic 
leaders and the Republican rank and _ file, 
its worst foes the Republican leaders and 
the Democratic rank and file. The trouble 
with the Republican party for the last 


| , 
thing but 
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Indeed, one of the 


reform 


| most striking facts of our recent history is 
such enlarging breadth of application,and such | 
moral support from the party in power,as would | 
have been the case had President Arthur been | 





the gradual and almost complete failure of the 
morality and moral energy of the Republican 
party to act on the Administration—the natural 
result, let us add, of a long tenure of office 
not dependent on good behavior. 

Now let us see what the contribution of the 
Democratic leaders to the work of reform has 
been. In considering it we have to bear in 
mind that they have been suffering for twenty 
years from an abuse which in any country 
and under any appointment 
would rouse bitter discontent—we 


system of 
mean the 
filling of vacancies in the public service, even 
the judgeships, from one party exclusively 
This has been an outrageous abuse, which 
the Democrats have borne with a good tem 
per that no party 
before displayed. 
Act, which 
competent Republican 
troduced and pushed through by a Democratic 


anywhere has ever 
The present Civil Service 
Virtually keeps in office all 


incumbents, was in 


Senator at the cost of his popularity in his 
own State, and had, we believe, the support of 
all his leading colleagues, and was voted for by 
amajority of Democrats in both houses. The 
Civil-Service Act of this State, 
points is more stringent than the Federal Act 


Which on some 


was passed by a Democratic Legislature, and 
Was at once put in force, and has been admin 
istered with good faith and efficiency 
Democratic Governor. 

The option, given by the Act of 18838, of 


by a 


| adopting civil-service principles in cities, was 


| used by the Mayors of three Democratic cities, 


| the Mayor of a single Republican city 


fourteen years has been that, although it was | 


overflowing with virtue and intelligence, it 
never could bring them to bear on the adminis- 
tration of the Government. 
copiously through the press and the platform, 
but the men of action at Washington made 
merry over them. In nothing was this barren- 
ness of Republican goodness more strikingly 


| 
Both meandered 


displayed than in the @Gealings of the chief | 


men with civil-service reform. President 
Grant, as soon as he became a_ politician, 
treated it with open contempt. Blaine, 
when Speaker, took pains, in the forma- 
tion of the Committees which were to deal 
with it, to break it down and make it ri- 
diculous. The leading Republicans of both 
houses, in fact, down to 1882, spoke of it and 
its advocates with scorn or pity. President 
Hayes, after going into office as its cham- 
pion par excellence, committed or permitted 
the most shameful violations of it. President 


New York, Brooklyn, and Buffalo, but not by 
True, 
Mayor Low was a Republican, but he was 
elected by Democratic votes 

Finally, the Democratic party in New York 
took the management of the State 
of polities. 
appointed a trained prison superintendent to 


prisons out 
A Democratic Governor, Tilden, 
manage them. A Republican Governor, Cor 
nell, displaced him and appointed a trained 
politician to run them. 

In view of these facts, we do not well see 


| why Mr. Eaton should feel less hopeful about 
| the cause, under present circumstances, than 


| he would have felt if Mr 
| retlected or Mr. Blaine elected. 


Arthur had been 
In truth we 


| can, in view of Blaine’s career, hardly con 
| ceive of a more impressive declaration of indif 


ference to the reform on the part of the people 
than Blaine’s election would have been, and we 


| know of no public man who would more joy- 


Arthur gave it no real countenance till the | 


whirlwind which overwhelmed his candidate 
in this State in 1882, enabled a Democratic 
Senator to push through the present legis- 
lation on the subject. Almost as soon as it 
was passed he began to exhibit the most fla- 
grant disregard of its principles with re- 
gard to offices not actually covered by its 
provisions. Of what happened during Presi- 
dent Garfield’s and Blaine’s short reign we 
do not need to speak. There never was less 
civil-service reform at the White House than 
durng this brief period. Blaine’s use of 
his newly-acquired patronage, in particu- 
lar, furnished examples of nearly every- 


fully have taken advantage of it than he. As 
Mr. Eaton 
Democrat, ‘‘ Bayard, Pendleton, Lamar, Gar- 
land, Carlisle, Randall, Cox, Morrison, Tucker, 


observes, nearly every leading 


| Hewitt, Willis, and others, have spoken and 
| voted for the Civil-Service Act, and will stand 
| by the new President in its support.” Can 





anybody mention eleven men of similar stand- 
ing in the Republican party of whom the 
same may be said? 


VITROLLES AND THE BOURBON 
TORATION.* 
Paris, November 5, 1884. 
Tue third volume of the memoirs of the Baron 
de Vitrolles is not inferior in interest to the first 


RES- 





* See the Nation, Nos. 973, 075. 
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two volumes. 
castle brought to mind the young Duc d’En- 
ghien. Vitrolles had knownof him, had seen him 
in al] the bloom of youth; it was there that the 


It opens at Vincennes. The old | 


last representative of a great race had been taken | 
| ed. You will be for them like the white flag 


by the gendarmes of Savary and shot in the 
night, after a mocktrial. The Governor of Vin- 
cennes was General Daumesnil, @ la jambe de 
bois. He roceived Vitrolles politely, and took him 
in person to his cell in the donjon. The fate of the 
Duc d’Enghien was before Vitrolles. He was 
left alone, without any news. After a few days 


the papers were sent to him; he learned that he | 


was excepted from the general amnesty given by 
Napoleon, and waited quietly for events: he was 
preparing for death, and looked through the bars 
of his prison on the sky and on the country, as if 
every day would be his last. After twenty days’ 
detention a personage unknown to him came to 
Vincennes and took him to Paris, to the military 
prison of the Abbaye; there he was lodged ina 
cell, with apoliceman who did not leave him by 
day or night. He received there the visit of 
his daughter Amélie, and learned taat his wife 
had gone to Ghent, and that negotiations were 
going on for his exchange for Princess Eliza, the 
sister of Napoleon. Mme, de Vitrolles was now 
in Paris, moving heaven and earth for her hus- 
band. Queen Hortense tried to say a-vord to 
Napoleon in favor of Vitrolles. ‘* What does he 
want—to beshot ?” was all his answer. 

After a while Vitrolles had more comfortable 
quarters, and, in order to calm his anxiety, he 
could findno better means than to learn Russian 
—notan oasy task, as the Russian grammar gives 
120 declensions, and conjugations without num- 
ber. ‘Six weeks afterward,” he says, ‘‘I dined 
at the table of the Emperor Alexander, next to 
Count Nesselrode. I told him of this recreation 
of my captivity, and, in order to show him an 
échantillon of my knowledge, I began to recite to 
him the famous letter of King Philip to Aristotle, 
ina language of which I had never heard a word. 
It was laughable and he laughed heartily. I 
pronounced, he said, like a baby of two or three 
years.” 

One morning, Madame de Vitrolles entered 
the prison and gave her husband the first con- 
fused news of Waterloo. Donaparte was back in 
Paris. He had gono to the Elysée, had taken a 
bath, and called for the ministers—among them, 
Fouché, the Minister of Police. Bonaparte con- 
sented to abdicate; the Chambers accepted his 
abdication, without mentioning the condition 
which he had made, the accession of Napoleon 
II. They named a provisory government, com- 
posed of the Duc de Vicence, Carnot, General 
Grenier, and Quinette, and presided over by 
Fouché. Tho Duke of Otranto became in reality 
thie master of the situation ; he sent for Madame 
de Vitrolles and told her: ‘‘I must absolutely see 
your husband. I will await him to-morrow 
morning at seven o'clock.” Vitrolles emerged 
again from darkness to light; he was lhomme 
de Rot, and he had to negotiate with 'homme de 
la Révolution. He had hardly left his prison 
when Marshal Gouvion-St.-Cyr came to assure 
him of his devotion to the King, as did also 
General Dessoies. He made all his preparations to 
go to Ghent, and the next morning, at seven, he 
was with Fouché. ‘Go and visit the King,” said 
the arch-intriguer ; “ tell him that we are work- 
ing in his service, and though we shall not walk 
very straight, we shall reach him in the end. 
At present we must go through Napoleon IL, 
and probably afterwards through the Duc d’Or- 
léans ; but finally weshall getto him.” “I could 
uot,” says Vitrolles, “‘ believe my own cars: 
* What,’ said I, impetuously, ‘this is where you 
aro? You do not taink this unhappy crown of 
France has been dragged enough in the mud, and 
y-u want to place it on other heads ?—and what 





heads !’” The conversation continued in this fa- 
miliar and almost cynical vein. Vitrolles, in- 
stead of going to Ghent, offered to remain in 
Paris. ‘‘Ah,” said Fouché, “that is an idea. 
The poor little royalists of Paris will be enchant- 


floating in the Place Vendéme. At any rate, 
your head will be on the same hook as mine, and 
I must tell you that mine is well threatened. All 
the fanatics of the army, the Flahauts, the Ex- 
elmans, have sworn to do me an ill turn.” He 
offered him fifty passports, as many as he liked, 
to use them as he pleased, and told him he would 
see him two or three times a day. 

Fouché understood perfectly that Napoleon had 
become impossible. All he wanted was to make 
conditions, this time with the Bourbons—to make 


his weight felt; and Vitrolles was an cxcellent | 


instrument in his hands. So Vitrolles remained 
in Paris, and his first object was to have the 
King proclaimed before the entrance of the Al. 
lies. It was not an easy task. The Chamber 
elected during the Hundred Days had very demo- 
cratic tendencies ; the House of Peers was timid. 
Fouché alone understood the necessities of the 
occasion, but the other members of the Provision- 
al Government did not agreo with him. For- 
tunately, the Allied Sovereigns were determined 
to accept no other candidate to the throne of 
France than Louis XVIII.: Wellington had been 
very explicit on this point after Waterloo, But 
there was a great disposition to leave a part to 
the Conventional and regicide Fouché in this 
second restoration of the legitimate King. It 
was thought to be the only way of reconciling 
the Bourbons with their subjects, and the Mo- 
narchy with the Revolution. So Fouché was 
obliged to help the King, and the King to help 
Fouché. Vitrolles relates with the most minute 
details the negotiations which finally brought 
about this extraordinary union. 

Meanwhile the Allied troops had occupied Pa- 
ris, and the National Guard, commanded by Mar- 
shal Masséna, was on duty with the foreigners, 
and kept the tricolor cockade. The Chamber 
was closed by a few National Guards, by order 
of Fouché ; and Louis XVIII. arrived from Bel- 
gium with the slowness which belonged to his 
character, and which he thought to be a part of 
his dignity. On his way he composed a Cabinet, 
placing Talleyrand in the Forcign Office, and 
giving the other places to M. Pasquier, M. Louis, 
the Duc de Feltre, Marshal Macdonald, and M. 
Beugnot. Several ministrics wero kept purpose- 
ly vacant ; the great favorite of the King, M. de 
Blacas, was obliged to leave him at Tournai, and 
was sent as Ambassador to Rome. Beugnot went 
to make a visit to the favorite, when this decision 
became known. ‘I do not pity you, sir,” he said 
to him, f‘ but I pity the King. How isolated he 
will be when you are away from him.” “ Ah, 
my poor Beugnot,” said Blacas, ‘‘ you don’t know 
what is the friendship of a King ; I am sure that 
in a month he will be consoled.” Here M. Beu- 
gnot laughed when he told the story. ‘‘He was 
mistaken,” he added; “he was mistaken by 
twenty-seven days. After three days, not a 
thought was left for the man who had so long 
enjoyed his favor.” 

Vitrolles saw the King for the first time on his 
return at the Chateau d’Arnonville. He was ro- 
ceived with open arms by the Comte d’Artois and 
the Duc doe Berry, and when he arrived before 
the King, he says: ‘‘I seized his hand, which I 
wished to kiss; he would not let me, and kissed 
me himself on both my cheeks. Tears, true tears, 
were in his eyes. He ended by saying: ‘Happy 
are those who have suffered, for the Kingdom of 
Heaven is reserved for them.’” This promised 
nothing for the kingdom of earth. On leaving 
the King’s Cabinet, Vitrolles met the Duke of 
Wellington, who accosted him at once in his la- 








conic way: “ Well, it seems to me that all our 
questions are reduced to two: Fouché and the 
tricelor cockade.” After a little conversation, 
the tricolor cockade was given up and Fouché 
was kept. The purest Legitimists swore by him 
at the time; he was regarded as a saviour. The 
King did not share in the general enthusiasm, 
but nevertheless accepted the necessity of Fouché. 
He sent the day afterwards for Vitrolles, and, 
“*Do you know,’ he said, ‘that Prince Talley- 
rend and the Duke of Wellington have just left 
for Neuilly, where they will have a conference 
with the Duke of Otranto?’ ‘ Yes, Sire, Talley- 
rand has just told me.’ ‘Do you know what in- 
structions I have given them?’ ‘No, Sire.’ 
‘Well, I told them: Go to Neuilly. You will see 
the Duke of Otranto. Do all you think good for 
my ‘service, only spare me, and remember that 
this is my virginity.’” Fouché had said to Vi- 
trolles that he hoped to be allowed to remain in 
France without being molested. Vitrolles 
thought that it was unwise and improper to give 
a place in the Cabinet to a regicide, but Talleyrand 
insisted, and on the 9th of July the King signed 
the nomination of a Cabinet in which Talleyrand 
kept the Foreign Affairs and Fouché was made 
Minister of Police. 

The ministcr of the general police in these times 
had under him a prefect of police, and this place 
was given to a then obscure lawyer, M. Decazes, 
of Libourne. The young and handsome Gascon 
soon ingratiated himself with the King,whom he 
saw every day; he was not long in finding out 


that the King had only accepted Talleyrand and - 


Fouché as a necessity of the times, and he began 
to undermine their influence. When Talleyrand 
became aware of a secret hostility between Fou- 
ché and Decazes, he thought that the time had 
come to throw Fouché overboard. As for him- 
self, he thought that his tenure of office could not 
be threatened; he had really been the heart and 
soul of all the political movements during the 
Hundred Days. The American mission was of- 
fered to Fouché as a compensation; he refused it, 
and asked for Dresden, and offered his resigna- 
tion as Minister of Police. The new Chamber 
was very royalist in its sentiments, and it was 
thought that the Cabinet could not appear before 
it with Fouché. Talleyrand went to see the 
King, and told him with much solemnity that 
the position of the ministry was becoming diffi- 
cult at the moment when arrangements for a new 
treaty of peace with the Allies were beginning. 
Europe would not be as generous as in 1814; the 
nations and the armics claimed compensations, 
There was some talk of an alteration of the fron- 
tiers. Europe would have guarantees for the fu- 
ture; this terrible negotiation was beginning with 
a new Chamber, ignorant of public affairs. “As 
for us,” said Talleyrand, ‘‘ we could not face such 
a difficult situation if your Majesty did not give 
us a formal support. If this could not be, we 
would ask the King this very day to chcose new 
councillors.” Talleyrand meant nothing but a 
change in the Cabinet. He was ready to sacri- 
fice Fouché, and in order to establish his influ- 
ence, he had spoken more peremptorily than 
usual. He did not quite understand Louis XVIII. 
His language had offended the King, who re- 
mained silent for.a few moments, looking at the 
ceiling of the room. “Well,” said he, finally, 
with the greatest tranquillity, ‘I will take a new 
Cabinet.” Talleyrand bowed, and retired. 

Louis XVIII. kept Vitrolles by him, as a sort of 
Secretary cf the King as well as of the Cabinct. 
The Duc de Richelieu was charged with the mis- 
sion of forming a new administration. He had 
spent all the period of the emigration in Russia. 
To those who told Louis XVIII. that be was un- 
known, he answered, *‘ Major a longinquo reve- 
rentia.” The current bon-mot of the time was 
that M. de Richelicu was the man of France who 
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best kne:v the Crimea. We shall see what be- 
came of Vitrolles under this new administration. 








Correspondence. 


WOMEN AND POLITICS. 
To THE Epitor OF THE NATION: 

Sim: Is this an impartial sheet after all? Can 
it hit the mark so often in the centre, and again 
fall so wide of it? I should think once was 
enough to quote what some silly woman in the 
Woman's Journal used as a defence for Blaine. 
Does the Nation think the best ability and pro- 
foundest thought of womankind are represented 
in this woman’s organ? I, for one, have long 
ceased to subscribe for it; | outgrew it in my 
swaddling-clothes, so to speak. It seems, from 
your article on the first page of the issue of No- 
vember 6, that you have fully measured the 
thinking minds of women, on politics—and find 
them wanting. Thisis too bad! I can recall as 
many women asmen who have turned from their 
party as now represented by Blaineism, and done 
noble work for Cleveland—unbafiled by the re- 
ports and some evidence that his chastity was at 
fault. These women have as fully measured and 
sifted the two men, and what they promise to the 
nation, as the Independent masculine minds. 
Perhaps such women have not done their full 
duty in not speaking through the press during 
the campaign. Many of us are accustomed to 
read and think much ; but writing with force is 
an art acquired only with much practice, and if 
our work and duties lie in other fields, we will 
not write unless it is forced upon us, and then 
we do not show our full strength as independent 
thinkers. 

The men, divines and business men, who well 
know the trust placed in the hands of a Speaker 
in the House, are quite on a par with—or even 
below—the woman or women who see their way 
to thought and estimation of a man through 
Senator Hoar and Edwin D. Mead, when they 
say, as I have heard several avow, that they 
have read all the Mulligan letters, and are un- 
able to detect anything derogatory to Blaine as 
‘‘an honest, upright man in every particular.” 
It is to be devoutly hoped that this campaign 
will teach both men and women a Jasting lesson, 
and strengthen “their powers of analysis and 
comparison in the fields both of logic and ethics.” 

A PupiL oF THE Nation. 

Dover, N. H., November 10, 1884. 





MR. BLAINE’S PECULIAR CANVASS. 


To THE Eprtor oF THE NATION: 


Sm: In the course of his somewhat elaborate 
address in Boston on the night before the elec- 
tion, Mr. Blaine made this statement : 

“‘T have never apologized or explained why I | 
took what many closest friends regarded as an 
extraordinary step, in going before the public as 
a Presidential candidate somewhat more fre- 





quently and extensively than has been the habit 
of those chosen candidates of the great parties. | 
But I here say now that I did it—and I desire to 
put this on record—because the peculiar charac- 
ter of the canvass was the personal justification 
of it.” 

If you will permit me to say so, it seems to me 
that you ought to further Mr. Blaine’s desire and 
‘put this on record”—as a striking final illus- 
tration of the insincere and pretentious character 
of his candidacy. We have here his own word 
for it that he entered upon his extensive tour in 
order to defend himself against ‘* personal” at- 
tacks. How did he go about it? Charged with 
having trafficked in legislative influence, Mr. 
Blaine went up and down the country to tell the 
people tuat the tariff has tripled the national 


wealth in twenty years. Confronted with his 
Monroe Doctrine bluster, he gave extracts from 
the statistics of agriculture, interlarded with 
flattering bits of local history or reminiscence. 
Charged with crookedness in the Landreau busi- 
ness, he asked his hearers if they wanted all the 
mills to shut down. Reminded of his surplus- 
revenue letter, he spoke of possible Democratic 
success as leading to ‘‘an overturning and great 
organic changes in the Government.” Asked to 
reconcile his letters to Bundy and Denison, he 
playfully told the striking miners of the Hocking 
Valley that ‘‘they must expect ‘a streak of lean 
with a streak of fat.” 

Permit me to subscribe myself, 

A BOLTING REPUBLICAN, 
MICHIGAN, November 8, 1884 


ONE PHASE OF THE OUTLOOK. 
To THE EpITorR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Harper's Weekly is no doubt right in 
saying that the ultimate effects of Cleveland's 
election cannot vet be foreseen—-so multitudinous 
and diverse are the interests through which these 
effects will ramify. But it seems to me impossi- 
ble not to feel that its effects on the future of the 
Republican party depend in no minor degree on 
the course of the Republican leaders and the Re- 
publican press during the next six, or at most 
twelve, months. Among the many “ lessons of 
the election ” is not this an obvious one, that the 
American people are ready to smooth out and 
iron down *‘ the bloody shirt,” do it up with care 
and camphor, and put it away in the back closet 
of party politics? Not that the nation’s heart for 
one moment throbs less true to the Union or the 
cause of universal freedom than it did twelve, 
sixteen, or twenty years ago, but simply that the 
plain, practical men who make up (as may they 
long continue to make up) the great mass of our 
voters, have come to regard the settlement of the 
war issues as safe beyond the possibility of un- 
doing; and, further, to require of political parties 
that their aspirations and endeavors * fall in * 
with the soul of Capt. John Brown, and keep 
marching on. 

That this, at any rate, is the attitude of mind 
in which most Independent Republicans find 
themselves, the morning after victory, is, I think, 
They are satisfied that in no shape 
whatever is the principle of secession any more 
an issue in American politics than the ‘* peculiar 
institution ” is a factor in American industry or 
a problem in American sociology. With all their 
heart they believe in progress—a movement 
straightforward, that is, and not round and 
round in a circle, like the wheelings of a hunted 
ostrich, or the wanderings of some lost wretch in 
asnowstorm. They have their convictions, and 
the *‘ courage of them” too. Nobody crusades 
more vigorously than they. But it is against the 
living hordes of despoiling infidels that they de- 
mand to be led, not against those elder evaporat- 
ed infidels, the mummies of the Pharaohs. 

In forecasting the future of the Republican 
party no one can with reason shut his eves to two 
things. One is that for the party to forfeit per- 
manently the confidence of its ‘ Independent” 
element would be a fatal blow to its every pros- 
pect of recovered ascendancy. The other is that 
the influential and steadily increasing class of 
voters in question can never be rallied around 
the ghost of a dead past. They will, as hereto- 
fore, ight in the front rank, but they will in- 

laced face to face with existing veri- 
ties, real issues, living questions. The party that 
ieaves them the most free, and gives them the 
best opportunity for working out what they be 
lieve to be their own and the country’s salvation, 
is the party they will support, the party which 


very certain. 







sist on bein 


their decisive vote will place or maintain in 
power. 
Will that party be the Republican ? Will its doe- 


| tors of the law and Talimud-wise scribes be able 


| to discern the signs of the times! 





Is it capable of 
“rising on self to 
higher things”: I, for one, shall await the un- 
folding of its plans and policy in the new sphere 
of ** the opposition interest 
Meanwhile, to the Mumbo 
Jumbos of journalism in New York, 
in Cincinnati, who are still loudly mouthing ** the 
Solid South” and ‘the Rebel yell,” as though 
these outworn catch phrases embodied the pro- 


stepping-stones of its dead 


With solicitous 


what shall we say 


in Chicago, 


foundest and the samtliest of human wisdom, in- 
stead of being, in their present application, httlo 
better than mere gibberish 
‘Such veteran Nimrods in the fieid of politics as 
skill. You should 
better know the habits of your game. Thev are 


This much at least 
you are, ought to show mon 
Independents, t 


too old birds, these >be caught 


with chaff from a thrice-beaten sheaf, or fright 
ened by a scarecrow rigged out in ther own die 
carded feathers FE. HaNNe FORD 

Sr. Louis, Mo., November 15, 1884 
MR. EVARTS'S BARRATRY OR CHAM- 

PERTY 

To TRE Eprror oF Tue Nation 

Sirk: The London Late j < June 21, me 
ferring to the condition of the legal profession in 
England, savs 

* The circular from the Attorney-General ask- 
ing the bar for incremsed support to the Barris- 
ters’ Benevolent Assomiation ought to mceiea 
hearty response from those who have means 
But the fact is, verv few barristers have means 
The number of those who earn a decent living 
appears every year to dimimsh, and at the pre- 


bh, and I 
sent moment it nav be safely said that the dearth 
of new business is unprecedented. On the other 
hand, the number of members in- 
creases.” 


distressed 


It is weil known that the condition of 


thing prevails in America, and it 


Sane 


is impossible 


not to perceive how the steady diminution of 
legitimate business—an i the constant increase in 
the number of those annually admitted to the 
bar—tend to stimulate unwarranted and un- 
worthy litigation, and to lower the tone of the 
profession. Under this pernicious influence, pot 


a few hitherto respectable lawyers seem to have 
forgotten that the catalogue of crime includes 
the offence known as barratry, and have turned 
their attention to spying out grievanccs—real or 
imaginary —hich they kindly take up ‘‘on spec,’ 
after the fashion of Dodson & Fogg. 

The Hon. William M. Evarts can scarcely be 
numbered among the * distressed members” of 
the American bar, nor can the suspicion be er- 
tertained that the demoralization to which I have 
alluded extends to one of its reputed leaders ; 
but in his connection with the legal measures 
which have been advised or threatened in New 
York to aid in « Cleveland out and 
Blaine in, he certainly appears oblivious to the 
offence of barratry. This offence is defined to be 
‘the frequent exciting and stirring up cuits and 
quarrels, either in the courts or in the coun- 
try, as by taking and keeping possession of lands 
in controversy, or by spreading false rumors 
whereby discord and disquiet may grow among 
neighbors.” If this offence is worthy of prohi- 
bition and punishment by the Jaw when the subject 
is a mere private right, and the contestants are 


unting 


individuals only, bow much more richly does it 


merit condemnation and punishment when the 
stake is empire, aud half the nation is arrayed 
on each side. 

No one can be convicted of a single act of bar- 
ratry. The charge and the proof must be that the 
accused is a common barrator. It seems that 
three distinct acts must be shown to make out 
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and as, up to this date, Mr. Evarts 
successful attack 
threatened attack 
is not chargeable 


the offence, 
scores only fiwo 
upon Tilden in 1876, and the 
upon Cleveland in 1884—he 
with barratry. 

But there is another offence, 
perty, or ‘“‘the maintenance 
suit on condition to have part of the thing in dis- 
renerally, 


namely, the 


known as cham- 
of another in his 
pute,” which is not so difficult of proof g 
and as to which Mr. Evarts’s record is by no 
means clear. 
Secretary of State, result of his main- 
tenance of the anomalous proceedings under 
which Mr. Hayes’s seat as 
tained, most unbiassed persons thought, 
of his admirers feared, he could not escape the 
taint of suspicion; and when he embarked in the 
scheme of Mr. Blaine and Mr. Elkins to defeat 
again the popular will as expressed by the ballot- 
box, he gave confirmation alike to the opinion of 
fears of his friends, 
that in 


as the 
President was ob- 
and many 


his political foes and the 
that he had lent himself to the 
politics bargain and corruption are neither pun 
ishable nor reprehensible. 

But, however this mav be according to the 
popular standard, Mr. Evarts should know that 
in the eyes of that part of the country to which 
leader of the American bar 
vindication, the 
which not all 


doctrine 


his position as a 
should cause him to turn for 
stain upon his reputation is one 
the waters of Lethe can wash out. 
Yours respectfully, 
JAMES A, 

CHESTERTOWN, MD., November 15, L884. 


PEARCE, 


Notes. 


Hotes will opena “ New Portfolio” 
year—a series of 





Dr. O. W. 
in the Atlantic for the coming 
papers whose contents are not otherwise indi- 
cated than by the title just quoted. 

“Trajan,” a serial story cut off untimely by 
the cessation of the Manhattan, will be published 
in book form, complete, by Cassell & Co. 

Mr. Edmund Gosse, who has recently suc- 
ceeded Mr. Leslie Stephen in the Clark Lecture- 
ship on English Literature at Cambridge, is 
about to visit this country to deliver a course of 
Lowell lectures in Boston on Tuesdays and Fri- 
days of the first, second, and third weeks in De- 
The title of the course will be ‘“* From 
and the subject of it may 
broadly be said to be the rise and development 
of the classical school of English poetry in the 
seventeenth century. It will be divided into the 
following lectures: 1. Poetry at the death of 
Shakspere. 2. Waller and Sacharissa. 5. The 
Exiles. 4. Davenant and Cowley. 5. The Re- 
». The Restoration. The same 
will be delivered in January at Johns Hopkins 
University; and a shorter course on ‘* Gray and 
the Recent History of His Writings,” a subject 
to which Mr. Gosse has recently been giving 
special attention, has also been prepared by him 
tor the Baltimore audience. 

Stenographic notes of Sir William Thomson's 
eighteen lectures on ‘* Molecular Dynamics,” de- 
livered last month at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, have been reproduced (with additions 
subsequently made by the lecturer) by the Papy- 
rograph Plate Process, and will be issued in a 
limited edition by the Publication Agency of the 
University. A special bibliography is included. 
The form is 4to, pp. 350. 

We noticed early in the present year a sug- 
gestive article in the Overland Monthly, by Mr. 
John Johnson, on “ Rudimentary Society Among 
Boys,” drawn from his own experience as an in- 
structor in the McDonogh (Md.) Institute. Mr. 
Johnson followed up the first by a second article, 


cember. 
Shakspere to Pope,” 


action. course 


When he accepted the pe sition of | 
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| 
| 
| 





on “ Judicial Procedure among Boys,” and has 
now elaborated both so as to take a place in the 
second series of the Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science. Boys 
furnish so many evidences of an inchoate civili- 
zation that it cannot be said that Dr. Adams has 
admitted a merely curious or irrelevant contribu- 
tion to the series which he edits. The December 
issue, on ‘*‘Land Laws of Mining Camps,” by 
Charles Howard Shinn, will complete the present 
series of Studies. A third is already announced, 
with contents relating to local and municipal 
government, State and national institutions, and 
American economic history. 

So considerable has been the inquiry for Mr. 

towland Hazard’s address before the Wash- 
ington County (R. L.) Agricultural Society, since 
our brief account of it, that he has been led to 
reprint it in pamphlet form (Providence). His 
subject was the tariff, especially in its relation to 
the woollen industry, in its broadest sense, and 
his point of view that of a manufacturer who is 
supposed to be ‘‘ protected.” It marks the dis- 
tortion of the reasoning faculty which sixty years 
of protectionism has produced, that this discourse 
was objected to as out of place (‘‘in bad taste ”) 
on the special occasion for which it was prepared 
—as if farmers had nothing to do with the tariff, 
or as if the subject belonged exclusively to the 
domain of party politics. The statistics which 
Mr. Hazard presents deserve the widest attention. 

We can now do little more than acknowledge 
the receipt of the second number of the American 
series of papers of the Archeological Institute of 
America, namely,Mr. A. F. Bandelier’s report of 
his archzeological tour in Mexico in 1881. It is 
mainly occupied with the account of researches 
about Cholula and Mitla. It is little creditable to 
our country that such researches as are here re- 
corded are perforce limited by the means at the 
disposal of the Institute, when so much money is 
wasted in the satisfaction of national vanity with 
no definite purpose or intelligence to guide it. The 
report contains numerous illustrations, mostly 
photographic, and suggests that there is now no 
reason for any scientific explorer not king a good 
photographer. The negatives of these illustra- 
tions, with two or three exceptions of the carved 
monuments at Mexico, even making allowance 
for the heliotype falling off from the original, 
must have been very defective. 

We have before us & prospectus of the Anglo- 
American Baconian Society, dated October, 1884, 
which shows that the promoters of it are not 
given up to the sole object of inquiring whether 
Shakspere’s plays were not written by Francis 
Bacon. The platform, which is tentative still, is 
broad enough to take in any one who has a re- 
mote interest in the English ‘ philosopher, law- 
yer, essayist, and poet.” 

Mr. Edward Roth’s ‘Complete Index to Lit- 
tell’s Living Age’ (Philadelphia, 1135 Pine Street) 
has now reached No. 5 of Volume I—Marie Thé- 
rése—Andrew Murray. 

The Manchester (Eng.) Quarterly for October 
devotes some twenty-five pages to the bibliogra- 
phy of the town for 1885. Mr. W. E. A. Axon’s 
article on ‘“* Byron’s Influence on English Litera- 
ture” may also be called bibliographical as well 
as critical; and in the former category may fur- 
ther be placed Mr. Richard Bagot’s tribute to H. 
K. Browne (“‘ Phiz”), which is illustrated by seve- 
ral facsimiles of Browne’s designs for Dickens’s 
works, one being engraved by Mr. Bagot him- 
self. 

Some time ago we reported that an exhibition 
of loaned books would be held at the University 
of California, Berkeley. This actually took place 
in the last week in May, and now we receive a 
catalogue of it. The 470 numbers are introduced 
by MSS., No. 1 being a Siamese ballad, No. 25 
Bret Harte’s ‘‘ Heathen Chinee,” No, 27 Seyppel’s 





“Schlau, Schlauer, am Schliusten” (by courtesy 
classed as a manuscript, as are some other 
printed works relating to the art of illumination, 
miniatures, etc.). The next department is of 
Block Printing, where the only genuine speci- 
mens are Oriental. The number of Incunabula 
exhibited was considerable and the works inte- 
resting; Sebastian Brandt leading off in order, 
though not earliest in date. The subsequent 
arrangement is by countries, Mr. Hubert H. Ban- 
croft lending from his remarkable collection four 
works printed in Mexico before 1572, Book Illus- 
tration and Binding were well exhibited. Seve- 
ral indexes complete this valuable record of a 
very creditable display. 

The ‘Biblioteca Dantesca Scartazziniana- 
Ferrucciana,’ issued by Hoepli, in Milan (New 
York: Westermann), as No. 21 of his antiquarian 
catalogues, embraces 1,149 numbers. Though a 
priced catalogue, it has an intrinsic value to the 
Dante student. 

Mr. Christern sends us the prospectus of the 
official publication of Botticelli’s designs for 
Dante’s ‘ Divine Comedy,’ under the auspices of 
the Royal Museum at Berlin and the special di- 
rection of Friedrich Lippmann. These designs, 
partly sketched in metal alone, partly executed 
also with the pen, and one being washed in, were, 
together with the Dante codex on the reverse of 
whose text pages they occurred, the spoils of the 
Hamilton collection; and to make them public is 
an act of great generosity on the part of the 
Prussian authorities. They are eighty-three in 
number. The paper employed in the reproduc- 
tion will imitate the original parchment. The 
plates will be issued in three lots, beginning with 
the present month, and a brief explanatory letter- 
press will accompany the completed series. 

Stormonth’s English Dictionary, in its Frank- 
lin Square dress, reaches the word Person with 
Part 14. 

A selection from the translations by Sir Theo- 
dore Martin and Edgar A. Bowring of Heine’s 
‘ Book of Songs’ (White, Stokes & Allen) does 
not, of course, mean the best that could be made. 
Still, one may be glad to own this little volume. 
No date is attached to the preface, but the reader 
of it will divine that ‘‘ recently ” does not refer 
to the immediate past, else the failure to make 
use of the just published Memoirs of Heine for the 
biographical sketch would be inexcusable. 

White, Stokes & Allen have developed the old- 
fashioned Christmas card into four thin quarto 
silk-fringed volumes containing each a series of 
poems and of illustrations, the latter printed in 
excellent chromo-lithography—‘A Bunch of 
Roses,” ‘‘ From Moor to Glen,” “ Pansies and 
Orchids,” and “‘ Roses and Forget-Me-Nots ”"— 
and collectively known as ‘The Flower Song 
Series.” Each contains eight to twelve poems 
and four illustrations, besides the illuminated 
cover, of which that to “‘ From Moor to Glen” 
has the most successful reproduction of autumn 
leaves we have yet seen. 

We have from Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton, four new calendars—a Longfellow, a Holmes, 
a Whittier, and an Emerson—each displaying a 
fairly good chromo portrait of the poet to whom 
it is dedicated, with the usual decorative sur- 
roundings. A bevy of pretty girls, not in the usual 
garb even of the Athens of America, are crown- 
ing the silvered head of the Autocrat with roses ; 
Emerson is brooded over by the shadow of the 
pine, Longfellow is attended by the genius of 
Poetry with a laurel wreath, and Whittier is 
placed between Maud Muller and Mabel Martin. 

Prang & Co. dip into the animal creation for 
the subjects of their Christmas cards, and the 
bear, the owl, the cat, the turtle, and the hare 
furnish the subject-matter. Three singing dam- 
sels give a “‘ joyous Christmas” in the same pack- 
age, 
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A pamphlet entitled ‘‘ The Azoic System and 
its Proposed Subdivisions,” by J. D. Whitney 
and M. E. Wadsworth, recently published by 
the Cambridge Museum of Comparative Zodlogy 
as one of its bulletins, purports to give the views 
entertained up to this time by American and Ca- 
nadian geologists with regard to the oldest, and 
consequently most obscure, of the geological for- 
mations, generally known as the Archean. This 
is done partly by actual quotations—in general, 
short and fragmentary—and partly by summa- 
rized statements of the authors of the pamphlets. 
The names quoted comprise all the most well- 
known geologists of the country, and their views 
upon this subject are shown to be, with surpris- 
ing uniformity, valueless, if not actually incon- 
sistent and absurd. The views of the authors of 
the pamphlets, on the other hand, though not 
very clearly stated here, are shown to be the 
only true ones, but seem to have been singularly 
ignored by the rest of their confréres. This is 
evidently wrong, and it is to be hoped that the 
labors of these gentlemen, in correcting the errors 
of the rest of the geological world, will in time 
receive their merited recognition and reward. 

In the double number, 112, 113, of the Zeitschrift 
of the Berlin Geographical Society (Dietrich 
Reimer) is a large-scale colored map of the is- 
land of Mindanao, with the administrative and 
ethnographical divisions appropriately designa- 
ted, the accompanying article on this compara- 
tively little-known island being by F. Blumen- 
tritt. The geography of the Loo-Choo (Liu- 
Chiu) Islands, between Formosa and Japan, is dis- 
cussed with the aid of Japanese sources by F. 
George Miiller-Beeck, and illustrated by a chart 
drawn from the British Admiralty series. The 
Verhandlungen of the same society (No. 6, 7, of 
vol. xi) contains a discourse on the rise of the 
Mahdi, by R. Buchta, who suggests that Gordon 
has been overrated by his own countrymen. 

Science for November 14 gives a useful map 
(after Wyld) of the seat of war in the Sudan, as 
an accompaniment, however, rather to the paper 
on the “‘ Navigation of the Nile,” by Mr. Charles 
P. Stone, than to that on ‘“‘ A Mussulman Propa- 
ganda” (the Brotherhood of the Senusians), by 
Mr. W. H. Dall. 

An entertaining article in the Revue Suisse, on 
the origin of family names, concludes with a 
prophecy. Families are continually dying out— 
at least in the male line. Inevitably family 
names must die with them. The common names 
will of course remain—all the branches of the 
family cannot die; but the rarer names will dis- 
appear. We shall be reduced to a dead level of 
Smith, Jones, Dubois, Martin, Legros, Legras, 
Leblond, Lenoir. It is an inexpressibly dreary 
idea, that of living in a world composed of Jones, 
Brown, and Robinson. But fortunately it is not 
to be feared. M. de Verdilhac is a false prophet. 
Convenience alone, if no other reason, would 
compel some of the too numerous Smiths or the 
Joneses to take other names. The family appel- 
lations that had died out would come into use 
again, just asa title in the English peerage may 
be taken up again and again by different families 
when the attainder of the sovereign or of nature 
has for the time being left no one to bear it. 


—We very much regret the publication, on p. 
419 of our last issue, of a criticism on No. 15 of 
the Professional Papers of the Signal Service, 
the injustice of which has since been made evi- 
dent tous. While we do not impugn the good- 
faith of the reviewer, we cannot account for the 
errors both of fact and of judgment to which he 
committed himself and us. 


—In the collection of American poetry put to- 
gether by the late C. Fiske Harris, one of the de- 
partments which cost the least money, and which 
in some respects possesses the greatest value, was 





that devoted to the fugitive song-books of the 


war and of the successive Presidential campaigns. 
Little pamphlets like these are almost as difficult 
to rescue from destruction as the vagrant broad- 
side, and we trust those to whom the collection is 
now confided will continue to pay special atten- 
tion to this department, for the benefit of the fu- 
ture historian of American manners, to whom 
the ‘‘Plumed Knight Blaine and Logan Cam- 
paign Songster”—if haply such a work may 
exist—will furnish information to be sought else- 
where in vain. We trust, also, that there is some 
collector devoting himself to the gathering of the 
curiosities of the successive campaigns—badges, 
medals, canes, caricatures, circulars, pamphlets, 
broadsides, ‘‘ posters,” and ‘‘documents” of all 
sorts. To this collector we recommend two of 
the most original outbreaks of American news- 
paper humor with which we are acquainted. 
There is an absurd phrase, now, for a little space, 
familiar in men’s mouths as household words, 
which permits a man to declare in his joy that 
he will “paint tye town red.” On Saturday, 
November 8, the joyful editor of the Evening 
News of Norfolk, Va., proceeded to “paint the 
News red,” by issuing it on paper of a painfully 
brilliant crimson. The same idea seems to have 
struck the editor of the Whitehall (N. Y.) Times, 
who sent forth his paper of Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 12, also “painted red,” but this time by 
means of red ink and white paper, a combina- 
tion more merciful to the eyes than that of the 
Virginian editor. Both papers are freely em 
blazoned with the crowing cock of triumph. To 
these should be added the recent issue of the New 
York Tribune containing the ‘‘ Star-Spangled 
Banner” as a pean of victory. 


— In the current number of the Rerue de Bel- 
gique we find a forcibly written review of Bel 
gian history under the enigmatical title of 
“L'Inconnu.” From the writer's point of view, 
Belgian history begins in 1788, when the country 
awoke from a sleep of centuries to defeat the 
reforms of its Austrian sovereign. The intended 
changes were well meant, and would have had, 
in the ordinary course of things, a beneficial ef- 
fect. As, however, the Low Countries were so 
soon to be overrun, and for so long a time beld, 
by the French, the efforts of Joseph II. in the di- 
rection of administrative reform would, in any 
event, have proved useless. But the revolution 
of 1788 is none the less important as illustrative 
of the spirit and tendency of Belgian history, 
and the point to be noted is that though 
the nobility and clergy, whose privileges were 
diminished in, favor of the Government and, 
incidentally, of the people, were the only parties 
aggrieved, the revolution was due to the * un- 
known element,” whose existence was previously 
unsuspected. 1830 was, substantially. a repetition 
of 1788, the Government measures which formed 
the occasion or excuse for the rising being in 
themselves advantageous. Both movements were. 
so to say, a convulsive stretching of the limbs of 
the body politic, produced far more by the inter- 
nal need of expansion than from any pressure or 
irritation from without. They were leaps in the 
dark, the objects finally attained, at least in the 
second instance, being by no means definitely 
aimed at. The point here made is that great po- 
litical movements in Belgium proceed from ** the 
unknown ™; that they are as little foreseen or un- 
derstood by natives as by foreigners; that they 
are neither Catholic nor anti-Catholic, neither 
French nor Flemish, neither high nor low in 
their origin, but universal, the product of a na- 
tional instinct which, diverse as are the sections 
of the population, unites them all. 


— But itis very strange that with comparative 
freedom for centuries, and positive liberty for 
three generations, the Belgian people should be, 


politically speaking, so undeveloped that it is in 
capable of understanding, much less of advocat 
ing or supporting, any political programme. All 
it can do is to treat the party in power as respon 


| sible for whatever evils it is conscious of, though 


the remedy may be worse than the disease 
What, asks our author, was the cause of the pre 
sent eruption of this volcanic people! To him, 
the answer is easy, but its correctness is vet to be 


proved. It is that the Belgians have become con 


| scious of their want of national dignity and the 


decay of their prosperity, Since INSO they have 
been treated by Europe, not as owners of theit 


country, but as mere tenants at will, This has cde 


| stroyed or prevented the growth of independ 


ence of thought as well as of freedom of action 


“Not to go back further than twenty vears, there 
is not another people, large or small, which has 
not been engaged in some manly and invigorat 
ing enterprise. Despite their losses and sacri 
tices, other nations have developed, have grown 


| Stronger, while we, who have had no misfortunes 


} age of thirtv-cight 
i the name of the College of France, 


| est, the most promising, the most loved amon 


} run no risks, have seen our national positien 


crumble away beneath our feet While 
we dared not move for fear of attracting our 
neighbors’ attention, Russia, Hungary, America 
the La Plata States, have ruined our farmers 
Holland has killed our commerce, England and 
Germany our metal industry, France our manu 
facture of articles of luxury.” 

Unfortunate as is the immediate result, the 
present disturbed state, the writer Uhinks, is to lx 


hailed as a necessary preliminary of progress 


Two successive numbers of the Ret ( 
tique have contained articles on its Oriental ech 
tor, Stanislas Guvard, who has just died, at the 
as Renan says, speaking in 
the voung 


FN 


us * Love of the public good,” Renan says af 
terward, ‘the abstract sentiment of duty, formed 
the only motives of his life Alas, he was too 


perfect, and when one has arrived at that ex 
treme degree of disinterestedness, the earth m 
longer has hold enough upen one; one is to 
ready, at the least sign, to leave it. A hunger for 
work possessed him; it destroved for him the 
When he thought of so 
many fine things that were still to be done, when 


possibility of repose 


he saw the harvest sogood and the reapers so few, 
he was seized with a sort of fever, he undertook 
the work of ten men. Fatigue soon brought in 
somnia and the loss of power to labor; for him 
incapacity to labor was death.” Guyard's 
thoughts were directed to the fleld in which he 
so distinguished himself by the circumstances of 
his boyhood, part of which was passed in Russia 
His father was one of the teachers in a house where 
young Persian gentlemen were educated. Guyard 
learned both languages, and the two elements 
in the latter, Arvan and Semitic, so excited his 
curiosity that he learned Sanskrit and Arabic. 
With such a set of tools, and with great curiosity 
and indefatigable 
far in philology 

gations of little interest to the general public 


perseverance, a man may fo 


His tastes led him into investi 


Arabic irregular plurals, for instance, or the 
Sutic theory of predestination and free-will—and 
But to 
Oriental scholars bis papers are invaluable. His 


he had not Renan’s attractive style. 


treatise on Arabic metres, in which his strong 
taste for music was of the greatest assistance, is 
the standard work on the subject. Of late years he 
gave his chief attention to Assyriology. In the 
great dispute between the Accadians and the 
anti- Accadians, to which we have several times 
alluded, in which MM. Oppert and Halévy are 
the chief opponents, he at first was a believer in 
Accad, but soon changed his opinion. James 
Darmesteter has taken his post as Oriental editor 
of the Rerue Critique ; but the cause of the eleva- 
tion of France by learning will not so easily find 
one to replace Guyard. His loss is equalled only 
by that of Charles Graux, 
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—Wo havo received (Paris: Hachctte) the se- 
cond volume of Reinach’s ‘Manuel de Philologie 
Classique,’ which ends the work. This volume 
is a complete appendix, admirably arranged, to 
the first volume—a mass of references and notes 

en all subjects or publications connected with 

classical philology and archzxology, which, in its 

compactness, thoroughness, and orderliness, is a 

monument of scientific erudition. There is lack- 

ing in the reference, so far as we can discover, 
no article in any journal even in part devoted to 
the science with which the manual deals: Eng- 
lish, German, French, Italian, American, Rus- 
sian, Greck, Swiss, and Scandinavian journals 
are brought under contribution ; nothing seems 

89 insignificant as to escape the encyclopedic eye 

of the author. An extract from the preface will 

show the spirit in which he has undertaken his 
work ; only a prolonged study can discover the 
measure of hie success : 

“T have desired to place within reach of every- 

body, condensed in a few pages, the fruit of many 
years of work, in the hope that those who may 
come after me will profit by my labor and save 
themselves a part of the toil which the composi- 
tion of this Manual has cost me. Now that my 
work is done, I may in truth say with the poet, 
‘This book is the whole of my youth’; but I can- 
not say with him, ‘I have composed it almost 
without intending it.’ For seven years I have 
read no book or svientifie review without asking 
myself what profit I could draw from my read- 
ing, either for the completion of the Manual or 
for the determination of some uncertain conclu- 
sions ; and in this uninterrupted pursuit of docu- 
ments over the vast field of philology, the con- 
sciousness of the services which I might render 
has alone preserved me from discouragement and 
fatigue.” 
The entire preface is an essay on archzological 
study which no student can read without fecling 
his blood quickened by the passionate devotion to 
science which breathes through it, or without 
recognizing the profound humility before science 
of the truly scientific mind, fitly expressed in the 
author’s own words: “When a philologue de- 
cides to give in its integrity to the public the en- 
tire storehouses of the facts which he has collected 
under difficulties, he may without regret add to 
this gratuity the sacrifice of his amour propre.” 
In M. Reinach’s case, any such sacrifice will 
surcly be bread cast upon the waters. 

—It was a great triumph for Mrs. Stowe when 
her ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ was translated into 
some two dozen languages. It was, perhaps, as 
great a triumph for Baldassare Castiglione’s ‘ I 
Cortigiano’ to be translated into half-a-dozen. 
Applying to the duties of courtiers the same 
treatment that a long line of writers, beginning 
with Thomas Aquinas and ending with Machia- 
vel, and embracing Colonna, Occleve, Portanus, 
Beroaldus, and Elyot, had applied to princes, 
but adding a portraiture of aulic manners which 
naturally introduced a popular satire, it attained 
agreat vogue, and must have had a very con- 
siderable influence. Within twenty years of its 
publication in 1528 it was reprinted ten times, 
and as many cditions have been issued since. 
Besides this it undoubtedly gave risc to Girolamo 
Sessa’s ‘ Il Cortigiano,’ written in 1554, and imi- 
tated in the Spanish prelate Antonio de Guevara's 
*‘Menosprecio de la Corte y Alabrnza de la Al- 
dea’ (1591), which went through half-.-dozen 
editions and was translated into Italian. French, 
German, and English. Besides which there were 
several other works of Iess note on the same 
theme, the ‘De Aula’ of Guillelmus Insulanus 
for instance. Among the other imitations of 
Castiglione was the ‘Dworzanin Polski,’ that is, 
the * Polish Courticr,’ of Lukasz Gornicki, which 
has just been described in a book on Gérnicki by 
R. Lowenfeld (breslau, Koobner). 
Courtier,’ it appears, is not a translation, but a 
very freo imitatioa ; the characters are true Po- 
lish gentlemen, and their manners and habits of 





| factures, 


thought are exactly depicted, so that it is a 
trustworthy and entertaining picture of the 
times. 


CARLYLE IN LONDON. 


Thomas Carlyle: a History of His Life in Lon- 
don, 1854-1881. By James Anthony Froude, 
M.A. Two volumes in one. Charles Scrib- 


1884. 

The Same. {Illustrated.] Harper & Bros. 

In Carlyle’s ‘Reminiscences,’ his wife’s corre- 
spondence, the Carlyle-Emerson correspondence, 
and in Mr. Froude’s biography, we have alto- 
gether as complete a picture of a literary life as 
that which has been preserved for us in the case 
of any of the writers of our century. We might 
add, most of the literary men of other centuries ; 
for, with one exception, we recall no man of the 
first distinction whose memorials have been so 
thoroughly and unsparingly turned over to the 
public. Boswell was, however, more successful 
in his task than Mr. Froude has proved, fur he 
succeeced, if somewhat at his own expense, in 
making his master loved and admired. Mr. 
Froude ‘has an unfortunate facility for making 
us dislike himself and Carlyle at the same time. 
This is no doubt in part due to his extraordinary 
want of tact in bringing in, for no purpose that 
can be clearly made out, the hard life led by Car- 
lyle’s wife—the facts showing the boorish inconsid- 
erateness with which she was treated by him, and 
in these volumes the temporary estrangement be- 
tween the two caused by the behavior of another 
woman. So far does Mr. Froude carry his re- 
searches in the domestic field, that he is able to 
tell us now that toward the end of her life Mrs. 
Carlyle almost came to think that her husband’s 
affection was totally gone, though he kindly adds 
that the misunderstanding on this subject was 
cleared up afterward by Carlyle’s improved be- 
havior. By dragging in all the details of Car- 
lyle’s domestic life, Mr. Froude has succeeded in 
making an interesting book ; but the interest is 
in part that of a tragedy, in which we sympa- 
thize with the victim, Mrs. Carlyle. 

Mr. Froude, to mect the criticisms brought out 
by the previous Carlyle publication, has at- 
tempted to do what is extremely difficult in the 
case of a teacher like Carlyle, to construct a theo- 
ry of his philosophy. Intellectually, he professed 
no creed of any kind. Religion he had none, and 
yet he attacked all the prevailing creeds of 
his time. Political economy he denounced much 
as a medieval priest might. have denounced as- 
tronomy; radicalism and democracy he thought 
to be shams, and ‘* mothers of dead dogs.” Utili- 
tarianism was so repulsive to him that his loath- 
ing for it severed him completely from one 
of his earliest friends. Philanthropy, reform, 
progress, ho made constant fun of. What was 
his own view of life? What was the secret that 
he thought he had found, and was always preach- 
ing to his contemporaries? Mr. Froude says: 


ner’s Sons. 


‘‘To the Scotch people and to the Puritan part 
of the English, the Jewish history contained a 
faithful account of the dealinzs of God with man 
in all countries and in all ages. As long as men 
kept God’s commandments it was well with 
them; when they forgot God’s commandments 
and tollowed after wealth and enjoyment, the 
wrath of God fell upon them. Commerce, manu- 
intellectual enlightenment, political 
liberty, outward pretences of religiosity, all that 
modern nations mean when they speak of wealth 
and progress and improvement, were but Mo- 
loch or Astarte in a new disguise, and now as 


, then it was impossible to serve God and Baal]. In 


The * Polish | 


some form or other retribution would come, 
wherever the hearts of men were set on material 
prosperity. 

‘‘To this simple crecd Carlyle adhered as the 
central principie of all his thoughts, The out- 
ward shell of it had broken. He had ceased to 
believe in miracles and supernatura] interposi- 
tions, But to him the natural was the superna- 





tural, and the tales of signs and wonders had 
risen out of the efforts of men to realize the deep- 
est of truths to themselves. The Jewish histor 
was the symbol of all history. All nations in 
ages were under the same dispensation. We did 
not come into the world with rights which we 
were entitled to claim, but with duties which we 
were ordered to do. ights men had none, save 
to be governed ey Duties waited for them 
everywhere. heir business was to find what 
those duties were and faithfully fulfil them. So 
and only so the commonwealth could prosper; 
only so would they be working in harmony with 
nature; only so would nature answer them with 
peace and happiness. Of forms of overnment, 

that which was best administered was best. 
Any form would answer where there was justice 
between man and man. Constitutions, Bills of 
Rights, and such like were no substitutes for jus- 
tice, and could not further justice till men were 
themselves just. They must seek jirst God's 
kingdom, they must be loyally obedient to the 
law which was written in their consciences: or, 
though miracles had ceased, or had never been, 
there were forces in the universe terrible as the 
thunders of Sinai or Assyrian armies, which 
would bring them to their senses or else destroy 
them. ‘The French Revolution was the last and 
most signal example of ‘God’s revenge.’ ‘The 
world was not made that the rich might a f 
themselves while the poor toiled and suffered. 
On such terms society itself was not allowed to 
exist. The film of habit on which it rested would 
burst through, and hunger and fury would rise 
up and bring to judgment the unhappy ones 
whose business it bad n to guide and govern, 
and had not guided and had not governed.” 


In other words, Carlyle was at heart a Scotch 
Calvinist, thoroughly filled with the spirit of the 
Old Testament, and feeling a strong ‘‘ call” upon 
him to summon erring man back to God. A 
great deal of the old Hebraistic fervor he undoubt- 
edly had, butif he had confined himself to preach- 
ing what Mr. Froude sets down as his simple 
creed, he would have had few hearers. He re- 
sembled all true prophets in another way, that he 
felt the mundane order of things to be wrong. 
It was God against the world (inspired by the 
devil), and he was God’s man. It is curious how 
he always assumes that he is inspired; that he 
has a message to deliver; that he has something 
to say to the world which is of the last impor- 
tance to ‘‘ get uttered,” and how when it comes 
out it always appears to involve the assumption 
that the world and civilization, as they exist, are 
entirely wrong. This idea, which has come down 
to us through the Scripture, is still a living su- 
perstition in the East, where saviours and re- 
deemcers are still continually expected, and not 
only expected but appearing, ready to upset the 
existing order and bring in a reign of universal 
truth. Carlyle and Emerson both had a natural 
tendency towards indulgence in this superstition. 
In Emerson it predisposed him to a mild optim- 
ism, in Carlyle to a ferocious pessimism which 
included in its contempt even the philosophy of 
his friend and fellow-seer. 

If this be a correct and fair view of Carlyle, 
he was a curious species of Hebraistic survival in 
the midst of Western society. He was not inany 
sense a Christian. Not only had he no belief in 
Christianity a3 a religious scheme, but Christian 
ethics did not interest him in the least. Love 
your neighbor as yourself, do as you would be 
done by, make your guiding motives in life un- 
selfish—these were not maxims that he cared 
anything about. The ‘ justice” that he thought 
people entitled to was a sort of hangman's justice; 
and the “duties” that he continually preached 
were duties owed by man, not to his fellow-man, 
but to Gd. The reason he fastened upon the 
French Revolution asa significant historical epoch 
was that he considered the downfall of the 
French menarchy as a marked instance of “God's 
revenge,” that is, of direct interposition and pun- 
ishment of the wicked—exactly the notion of a 
temporal providence that runs through the whole 
of the Old Testament; and it is curious to notice 
that toward the end of his life we Gnd him ex- 
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pressing some dissatisfaction with the Almighty | 


for not having done anything of importance in 
the same way since. 
Thoroughly Calvinistic was Carlyle’s state of 


self-torment, which in his letters and journals he | 


is continually bringing forward as the matter of 
the most interest to his correspondents or to pos- 
terity. He ‘‘ wrestled” in secret with the powers 


of evil, much as one of his Scotch ancestors 
| translation of Carlyle by Mr. Froude, not his 


might have donc, except that as he had no defi- 
nite religious creed, his task was not, as theirs 
would have been, to save his soul from eternal 
damnation. His pictures of his own mental 
agony are ratber those of a soul already lost, and 
doomed to a kind of death in life. Consequently 
these torments como to nothing, yield us nothing 
in reading about them, except a curious kind of 
distress, and a curiosity which is never satisfied. 

There is certainly nothing more beautiful in the 
teachings of the Christian Church, nor in the 
lives of the best men and women who have made 
the name of Christian memorable, than the dis- 
covery that the secret of happiness is unselfish- 
ness, and that an altruistic motive in human re- 
lations is the key to the performance of duty to 
God. It may be, as some people contend, that 
this motive could never have been made so pow- 
erful in the Christian world, if it had not been 
that immortality had been promised as an offset 
to earthly self-abnegation ; and those who believe 
th's might certainly find a powerful argument in 
their favor in Carlyle’s life, for he never clearly 
believed in immortality, and there is little or no 
sign of altruism in his writings: ‘ justice” is 
with him, as we have said, but another name for 
punishment. So we find him shocking the tender 
heart of Margaret Fuller, accustomed to life in a 
country where democracy and social equality had 
begun to give men almost a feminine belief in 
self-sacrifice, and alienating Mill, who, if brought 
up without any religion, imbibed the Christian 
spirit with that of the age in which he lived. 

Carlyle’s love of Truth was evidently in great 
part hatred of the world around him. Nothing 
could show this more clearly than his estimate 
of his contempcraries, his friends and acquaint- 
ances. Totake afew instances at random from 
these volumes, Mill he found to be a “ stunted” 
man, Leigh Hunt ‘“‘ dwarfed and dislocated into 
the merest imbecility,” Babbage ‘‘ eminently un- 
pleasant to me, with his frog mouth and viper 
eyes, with his hide-bound wooden irony, and the 
acridest egotism looking through it,” Mérimée 
a‘*‘wooden pedant,” Coleridge ‘*a weak, diffu- 
sive, weltering, incffectual man,” Macaulay “ es- 
sentially irremediable” and ‘* commonplace "— 
“all that was in him gone to the tongue.” This 
gallery of Carlyle portraits of contemporaries 
might be increased indefinitely. Is it Truth 
which makes the lettersand journals from which 
they are taken such entertaining reading‘ If all 
our means of knowledge about these men were 
gone except such as is contained in the Carlyle 
publications, what an extraordinary idea should 
we have of them. Not a word to show that be 
appreciated what they really were or had done— 
nothing like intclligent criticism; simply the ex- 
pression of the cordial dislike of a literary man 
not yet at the top of the tree to those above him— 
envy, hatred, and malice masquerading in the 
guise of Truth. 

But it was with things and opinions exactly as 
it was with persons. Carlyle hated cordially any 
belief and opinion with which te came in con- 
tact. What he hated most of all was scicnce and 
the scientific way of looking at things. Ho also 
hated and despised art, apparently because he 
heard great nu:nbers of people talking about it, 
for he was as ignoraut of it asa Zulu. He in- 
vented, in order that he might administer a 
sounder drubbing to the political economists, a 
theory that there was a positive antagonism be- 





tween political economy and Christianity, which 
the injudicious Mr. Froude thus formulizes : 
“Christianity tells us that we are not to care 
for tho things of the earth ; political economy is 
concerned with nothing else. Christianity says 
that the desire to make money is the root of all 
evil ; political cconomy says that the more each 
man struggles to ‘make money,’ the better for 
the commonwealth.” This, to be sure, is the 


original language ; but it must represent with 
some fairness the fundamental delusion which 
pervaded all his writing about the ‘dismal sci- 
ence.” He hated political economy because he 
thought it a rival system to hisown. There is 
nothing to show that he really knew, any better 
than Mr. Froude does, what political economy is ; 
but there is something very naif about the igno- 
rance which has led to a condensation of Adam 
Smith in the above grotesque form. 

There is no doubt that in his carly life Carlyle 
sounded asort of trumpet-call to battle, which 
seemed to rouse the world from the lethargy in 
which it was sunk. Truth is undoubtedly the 
battle-cry of our day and generation in science, 
in art, in criticism, in politics, even in religion. 
The first question asked of any inherited belicf 
and any inherited institution is, How far is it truc, 
how far does it rest on fact, or superstition, or pre- 
judice? We should not forget, in the repulsion 
from him caused by Mr. Froude’s unfortunate 
publications, that though we now cannot quite 
understand how it was, Carlyle’s message, when 
it was first delivered, went to men’s hearts and 
consciences, and roused them to lives of thought 
and action which were much finer than his own. 
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The Gentleman’s Magazine Library: being a | 


Classified Collection of the Chief Contents of the 

Gentleman’s Magazine from 1701 to 1808, Edit. 

ed by George Lawreace Gomme, F.S.A., 

Vol. I. Manners and Customs. Vol. II. Dialec 

Proverbs and Word-lore. Boston: Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co, 1884. 

THERE is no heap from which a “find,” of more 
or less worth, may not be hoped ; and all the 
more when the heap is made up of the outpour- 
ings, through a monthly magazine, for nearly a 
hundred and fifty years, of thinking, and asking, 
and doubting, and objecting, and suggesting, by 
a good many men able to read and write, and 
eager to read and write before the world. The 
minds of men, mostly, as we must all confess— 
even the minds of men who read and write for 
the world—are pretty humdrum, some of them 
pretty stupid ; but, on the other hand, there are, 
of course, some clever minds among so many. 
Taking them altogether, clever, stupid, hum- 
drum, there must be, out of their best in a cen- 
tury and a half, a good deal of entertainment, 
and a good deal of information, and at least a 
little fun. From the Gentleman's Magazine, in 
England, which had a great many years of very 
uniform life, and a life of its own sort, such a 
gathering is now in the making; of which two 
taking-looking volumes have already come out 
under the name given at the head of this article. 
Gibbon it was, at Lausanne, who first, after the 
magazine had been going on for two generations, 
proposed the publishing of a collection from it 
of articles of general interest. Txenty years 
afterwards something of this sort was tried ; but 
in the shape of selections, not of a ‘* collection,” 
as here. 

The constituency of writers and readers be- 
longing to the Gentleman's Magazine have been 
wicely scattered over England (with Wales) and 
over Scotland, and even Ireland. Among them 
have been university-men, squires, parsons in 
country and city, porers in books; busy men 


! 
snatching at a little refreshinent, bet ween-whiles, 


from their work; sharp-set, nag-riding old search- 
ers; plodders on foot, in leggings, with crab-tree 
cudgels; and idle, and busy-idle men, by whom 
the great amount of random, aimless, or loosely - 
aimed reading is done, and who now and then hit 
something. Here are descriptions of places and 
peoples ; old and odd ways of life, and worship, 
and marriage, and burial, and speech ; fairs and 
frolickings ; names n 
strangely the worse or the better in getting out 


queer signs of inns ; ade 
of old time into new, or in getting through trom 
outlandish speech into bomely English ; dialects 
lasting on with a wondrous tang in them of 
Sayonor Norse. Here are bits of histcry, too, 
sometimes thrust up sharply, and accounts of 
books not often o1 easily seen. 

We can readily sce the scurrying and scouring 
Great Britain, 


over a steadfast kingdom, like 


which changes only very slowly and unwillingly ; 
country-folk sud 
’ 


doubt, or a 


we can sce the slow-browsing 
denly possessed by a thought, cra 


wanting to know, as by a cadfly, and uttcring 


their question, as soon as may be, by help of Mi 
Urhban’s magazine ; we can see the pen scratching 
upon paper to give to so many readers some new 


ust found out, cr 


thing which the writers have 
to question some 


to answer some question, or 


other's answer. Sometimes we have the sati- 


faction of onlookers, in seeing questions and 
answers go straight to the target's eve, wel! 
barbed. and stick. Sometimes here, as in otber 


inh haturv, a5 1n 


railway ticket-offices, or the hbke, answers are pa- 
tient and respectful; sometimes uncommon-wise 
snappish and scorn- 


and sententious ; sometimes 
ful. Sometimes those who undertake, 


satisfied way, to settle things, show then 


in a self- 
selves 
to know absurdly loss than the first starters of a 
The stock, of all kinds, in the Gentie- 
thrown in by willing hands, in 


question. 
man's Magazine, 


all taese years, is large 


Philology, which is only just coming of age, 
nes before us, as in 





of course appears, in the vohu 
but men are here with good 
hy 


thoughts, 


its teens or under ; 


‘ 


guesses and sensibl and sometimes a 
pretty good eve will catch for itself the glam of 
a bit of intelligence in the midst of a reading in 
Old Eaglish, 
asan example of this, in simple shape, on page 
160 of Volume I., * Zif him Juste ” 
The initial z= is for y 
yeomen. Now read g for y 
the interchangeables, and the Scotch show us the 
very thing, in their “gif” or —and we 
have an easy etymology for our little conjunction 
“if.” Give that it please him, or gin that it 
please him, is simply grant that it please him, 
or, granted that it please him.) The Englirh of 
SO years ago is a thorough treat, as we find 
it here in a good, large bit of a treatise on hunt- 
jng. 

By the plan of this book, the articles, from all 
the dates, which bear upon any one subject, are 
brought together. Puul Gemsege (Dr. Samuel 
Pegge, twisted) who, as an antiquarian ought, 
lived to be himself an antiquity and stretched his 
one life nearly through the seventeenth century, 
from end to end, may, with an article written at 
the time of the Scotch Rebellion, ‘in the Forty- 
five.” meet Flora McDonald’s son, John, or an- 
other, writing in the first quarter of this centary, 
and Professor J. B. Mayor, whom we know for 
his classical and archaic work, writing in our 
We readers, coming into the assemblage 


or some provincial dialect. (Take 


if at please 
zvemen” for 
for they are among 


him, as in‘ 


** gin” 


time. 


| of writers, from 1751 to 1868, find ourselves in 


what isa narrow circle, indeed, but is one of the 
concentric circles of the ‘* Everlasting Now.” It 
is as if we were all no further away {rom each 
other than is stem from stern of one small deck, 
So, the quecrest or the hatefullest old custcms 
suddenly caught sight of by a man of Georgo 
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Second’s time (and that lump of bad swine’s-flesh 
gave name to our time, as well as English time, 
once) comes up also under our eyes as freshly as 
a ‘‘ Portogee man-o’-war,” or a tumbling por- 
poise, or the ugly fin of a man-eating shark, at 
sea. 

And the customs so seen are sometimes very 
queer indeed, or very shocking. Thus the tenure 
of land is a tolerably serious matter wherever land 
can be held ; but sometimes men have made as 
great nonsense as they could out of the way of 
holding it. Did ever the title of a manor so 
oddly dangle at the end of a whip-lash, and that 
in a church, during divine service, as at Thong- 
Caistor, in Lincolnshire? There, the deputy of 
the lord of the manor of Broughton comes, on 
Palm Sunday, armed with a new cart-whip ; 
snaps this thrice in the church-porch ; carries it 
on his shoulder up the aisle to the seat of the 
lord of the manor, and, during the reading of 
the Second Lesson, kneeling on a special hassock 
in front of the lectern, holds it, with a purse of 
thirty silver pennies dangling at the lash’s end, 
over the head of the minister reading. At last, 
after divine service is over, he leaves whip and 
purse at the manor-house. And is there a 
country, besides England, where priest and people 
would tolerate a custom so utterly inconsistent 
with the dignity of their worship, to Say nothing 
of the dignity of Him whom they worship ? 

At St. Briaval’s, in Gloucestershire, on Whit- 
sunday, of all days in the year, ‘‘ several baskets- 
ful of bread and cheese, cut into small squares 
of an inch each, are brought into the church ; 
and immediately after divine service is ended the 
church-wardens or some other persons take them 
into the galleries, whence their contents are 
thrown among the congregation, who have a 
grand scramble for them in the body of the 
church. This occasions as great a tumult and 
uproar as the amusements of a village wake.” 
To this unseemly practice is attached a much 
more important title than to the tomfoolery 
above described, inasmuch as it secures a con- 
siderable benefit to a whole class. By the keep- 
ing up of this noisy and half-riotous distribu- 
tion, once a year, the poor of this and another 
parish are kept in the right of cutting and carry- 
jng away the wood from 3,000 acres of coppice land. 
The bread and cheese are bought by a contribu- 
tion of a penny apiece from the householders ; and 
whether these join with the poor in the scramble, 
and whether they snatch and keep, we are not 
told. One who should see this practice with eyes 
informed only by the sense common to his race, 
might think that this bread and cheese could be 
as well scrambled for on the highway or the vil- 
lage common or moor, out of sight or hearing 
from the church, as in that building carefully set 
apart and hallowed for worship. 

Another custom, and a yet more marked ex- 
ample of the persistency of the English, is one 
which the city of London carefully observes, 
for land that it does not hold! This is yearly to 
be seen in the Court of the Exchequer in London, 
after a proclamation in these words as they stand 
in the Lord Treasurer's Remembrancer: ‘O 
yes, O yes, O yes! Tenants of a piece of waste 
ground in the County of Salop, come forth and 
do your service.” Upon this summons the Senior 
Alderman steps forth and, like a doughty wight, 
wields a new bill-hook, and with it cleaves in 
twain a willow-wand. This “service,” by which 
a bit of land in this case is not held, is called a 
*servicé of serjeanty.” It looksasif it had come 
in place of that by which, in Henry Third’s time, 
one Nicholas de Mora paid for some land in Mora 
or More, in the County of Salop, and, at some 
time later, one Walter de Aldeham, and later, 
again, the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, 
held the same land by the same service, which 
was then done as follows; Nicholas, or Walter, 








or a knight representing the Order of Hospital- 
lers (Knights of St. John), or whoever was the 
tenant at the time, paid at the Exchequer two 
knives and a hazel-rod of rent. The hazel-rod 
was of a year’s growth and of a cubit’s length, 
and the knives were one good and the other 
“very bad.” The blade of thé “very bad” 
knife was not of the stuff to go through the 
wand, but with the other the tenant, at a stroke, 
cut it in two in the middle. The Aldermen of 
the city of London are, for the most part, men 
that by downright doing have made their town 
the foremost in the world, and their way has 
been to leave little to chance, where they could 
make sure. They have brought in one effective 
bill-hook instead of the two knives, the bad and 
the good ; but in throwing away the old tool, 
they have thrown into the offal-pit of our good 
old English words its name, ‘thwittle,” the 
“whittle” of Macaulay’s Lay. We use this 
latter word only as a verb. In this case the 
London Aldermen have no land that they know 
of where this estate is said to be, and no town- 
clerk that they ever had could find that they 
ever had any such land. They are, therefore, 
year after year, solemnly doing this ‘‘ service” 
almost, as it would seem, for the fun of it. The 
Lord Treasurer of England (no one less) and the 
Barons of the Exchequer must be present, to see 
it done, on ‘‘the morrow of St. Michael”; and, 
at the first or second time of seeing, if they let 
themselves put two or three things together, 
must think it a piece of excellent fooling. It 
would be a pretty thing to see and show just 
where is the difference in national characteristic 
between the Russians, finding out, one hundred 
and fifty years after, that they had forgotten to 
take off a sentinel set for afew nights to walk 
before the bed-room-door of one of the Czar’s 
visitors, and the English, keeping up this prac- 
tice for no other reason than that it has come 
down without any reason for its ever having 
begun. 

An old custom at Oxford brings down with it, 
from a good many hundred years back, a strange 
historical surrounding. On St. Scholastica’s 
Day the Mayor and sixty-two townsmen, spe- 
cially chosen, offer yearly at St. Mary’s Church 
sixty-three pence, in memory of the barbarous 
murder of sixty-three ‘innocent scholars” by 
the townsmen, in the reign of Edward Third. 
Another custom, at Newcastle-on-Tyne, is an odd 
reminder. The corporation of that town are 
bound to entertain the Judges of Assize, and 
protect them to Carlisle. A pleasant substitute 
for their “‘ protection,” and a fair equivalent, the 
judges now receive, in the shape of a golden 
twenty-shilling piece of Charles the First, “to 
buy a dagger.” 

‘“*Eton Montem ” is known, to most of us Ame- 
ricans who know anything about it, from Miss 
Edgeworth ; but who that had not read beyond 
Miss Edgeworth would guess that the whole 
thing—the choosing, the going in procession, 
and all—is, as this book says, only the leavings 
of the old ceremonies and observances of that 
strange efflorescence of the Church before the 
Reformation, the ‘‘ Boy Bishop”? In the public 
schools and among the choristers of the cathe- 
drals and the collegiate churches, it was custom- 
ary for the boys yearly, on St. Nicholas’s Day, to 
choose one of their number a bishop. Thus, in 
the statutes of St. Paul’s School, in London, of 
date 1518 (Knight’s ‘ Life of Colet’), we find the 
following provision by Dean Colet, the founder : 
‘All these children shall, every Childermas 
Daye, come to Paule’s Churche and hear the 
Childe Bishop sermon ; and after be at the hygh 
masse, and each of them offer a 1 d. to the Childe 
Bishop, and with them the Maisters and Surveay- 
ors of the Scole.” From the statute ‘‘ De Epis- 
copo Choristarum” of Salisbury Cathedral it ap” 








pears that this puny prelate held his office till the 
close of Childermas (Holy Innocents)—about one 
month. He was by no means a mere name of a 
thing. He made a visitation of his little diocese, 
wearing mitre, bearing crozier, and attended by 
the other boys as his prebendaries. On the eve 
of Childermas he made a solemn procession, in 
this order: Dean and Canons, Chaplains, Boy 
BISHOP AND HIS [Boy] PREBENDARIES—Canons 
residentiary bearing incense and Book, minor 
canons in copes, bearing tapers—choristers, at 
each side. On Childermas Day in procession he 
entered the choir at the west door ; the dean and 
canons took the lowest place ; the chaplains, the 
middle ; the scholars, with their bishop, the last 
and highest ; he went through the whole office, 
except celebration of the sacrament of the altar ; 
fumigated the altar and image of the Trinity, 
and gave the Benediction. The St. Paul’s Boy 
Bishop delivered a sermon. In some places this 
little functionary had revenues ; at Cambrai he 
had the bestowal of any prebend that fell in dur- 
ing his term, and generally bestowed it upon his 
preceptor—a reversal of nepotism which would 
commonly do little harm and would not give much 
offence. 

It is comfortable to know that, strange as this 
practice was, the whole observance was conduct- 
ed with remarkable decency, propriety, and 
even solemnity ; very differently from that of 
the Lord of Misrule, chosen likewise yearly, in 
great houses. ‘‘ Mysteries” and ‘‘ Miracle-plays” 
held a large place of their own long ago in Eng- 
land ; and as late as the sixth year of Queen 
Bess’s time there remained these properties in St. 
Swithin’s Church, and elsewhere in London after 
the acting of ‘‘ Tobit”: ‘First, hell-mouth with 
anether chap. Item, a prison, with a covering. 
Item, Sarah’s chambre. Item, a great idol with 
a club. Item, a tomb with a covering. Item, 
the city of Jerusalem, with towers and pinna- 
cles. . . . Item, Old Tobye’s house,” and a 
good deal more, taking in “‘a firmament, with a 
fiery cloud and a double cloud.” So the Church, 
in that day, fed its children and kept up with the 
times, according to the best of its notion. 

Among specimens of dialect the ‘Exmoor 
Courtship,’ and the ‘Exmoor Scolding,’ and 
the Letter fromthe Shetland Islands, are worth 
the studying by any man who has skill in such 
things, and worth the working through by any 
one who has but a smattering of them. 

There is an account here of London Pageants, 
Royal Progresses, Lord Mayor’s Shows, ‘ Bar- 
ring-out,’ as a genuine custom, recognized by 
masters, as well as scholars, in an important 
English school. In short, there is a great deal 
more in these two volumes than we can touch; 
but we hope to leave with the reader a long taste 
for more. We will sharpen it a little further by 
these truly Irish specimens of a wedding, in 
which the ground is well cleared of the elder 
generation to make way fora new race. In the 
County of Kilkenny, a farmer’s son, being re- 
fused a neighbor’s daughter, twelve years old, 
ran off with her: but, the girl having been 
brought back and married to a lad of fourteen, 
the former lover, with a party of armed men, be- 
sieged the rival’s house, got the father-in-law 
killed, and several of the besiegers wounded to 
death—all, so far, with perfect success. After 
all, however, he lost the bride. In another case, 
in Killaloe, on a convenient Sunday, 114 years 
ago, Edmund Herbert’s house was broken into 
by sixteen or seventeen ruffians, because he was 
counted rich and had an only daughter ; the girl 
was carried off, and the father left dying, and 
the mother “languishing in a most deplorable 
condition.” A little Iricism will be seen in the 
treatment of father-in-law and mother-in-law, 
respectively, that whereas in most nations the 
latter is said to be the object of special animosity, 
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these warlike wooers made sure of the father’s 
going to some other world, at whatever cost. 
And now for a little bit of criticism. We find 
some things, of absolutely no worth to tolerably- 
well-informed readers, taking to themselves a 
good deal of room ; and we find a good many 
misprintings, in Greek, Latin, French, Spanish, 


hurt the sense; the text might have been 
greatly retrenched, to good purpose, and the 
proofs ought to have been read more carefully. 
The indexes, though not perfect, are good ; the 
Editor’s Notes add much to the books. The sec- 
ond volume is less open to fault-finding than the 
first ; the coming volumes are of good promise. 
We heartily wish the work success. 
——————— ———— 


RECENT NOVELS. 


Doctor Sevier. By George W. Cable. Boston : 
James R. Osgood & Co. 
A Yankee School Teacher in Virginia. A Tale 


of the Old Dominion in the Transition State. 
By Lydia Wood Baldwin. Funk & Wagnalls. 

Between the Heather and the Northern Sea. By 
M. Linskill. Harper’s Franklin Square Li- 
brary. 


Judith Shakespeare. By William Black. Har- 
per & Brothers. 
Tales of Three Cities. By Henry James. Bos- 


ton: James R. Osgood & Co. 

IT must be owned that even those who greatly 
admired Mr. Cable’s earlier work have found 
‘Doctor Sevier’ slightly wearisome. The story 
fails to take the closest hold upon us, sometimes 
because the scale is too wide, and sometimes for 
the very opposite reason,that the execution is too 
minute. The manifold life of New Orleans, the 
miseries of hospital and prison, an experience of 
yellow fever, the breaking out of the war, the 
marching of troops both from New Orleans and 
New York, a whole romance of the border in an 
escape through the lines, the surrender of New 
Orleans itself—would be rather too much for five 
hundred pages, even if there were some adequate 
plan of composition ; but Mr. Cable can devote 
ten pages to an unsuccessful hunt for lodgings, 
and a whole paragraph to a gesture. The annal- 
ist or the chronicler requires a very different 
faculty from that which can arrange a single 
group to present the one situation of a short 
story. Only the greatest novelists have had 
both. 

The book begins where most novels end. Doc- 
tor Sevier, a physician now in the full tide of 
success, has lost, many years before, his young 
wife, and now lives, in the midst of good fortune, 
a solitary life—‘‘a lonely man, with frowning 
good intentions.” A professional call makes 
known to him John Richling, a young man, a 
stranger, struggling for a foothold in the great 
city ; but he is blessed with a perfect wife, for 
whom he has given up fortune, home, and friends. 
The two men are thus set as contrasts to each 
other, and so remain tothe end. All Richling’s 
efforts are useless, and the pair come to such 
straits that he at last sends the wife home to her 
mother. The war intervenes, and she returns to 
him only an hour or two before his death, worn 
out by the sufferings of his poverty. ‘“‘ What are 
the uses of all this hardship ?” he asks, as his last 
hope fails. It must be confessed Doctor Sevier's 
reply has rather the sound of a formulary: ** Only 
just here, very lately, I've learned to call the 
meekest, lovingest One that ever trod our earth, 
Master ; and it’s been your life, my dear fellow, 
that has taught me ”—while the dissertation that 
follows, to prove that ‘‘ the poor are a godsend to 
the rich,” must have fallen coldly on the ears of 
adying man. It was the author's evident inten- 
tion to present a type of courage and patience in 


| not a quarrel of one’s own seeking. 
and English, indiscriminately, of which some | 





the most sordid and hopeless conditions of life. 


** Why is light given to a man whose way is hid, | 


and whom God hath hedged in?!” Gallantly to 
fight a losing battle is high heroism ; but to win 
full sympathy, the barriers must not be of one’s 


own making: the battle must be a duty imposed, | 


Mr. Cable 
has not supplied sufficient motive for Richling’s 
life to make him the hero that he would ; for, ex- 
cept to romantic youth for whom love is enough, 
filial piety has claims, and a wilful marriage is 


| not said of life itself 


} 


| The tale of a * Yankee Schoo! 


deliberate selfishness. There is also a grave diffi- | 


culty about Doctor Sevier’s position. We are to 
believe that the loneliness of his personal life is 
made all the sadder by the worldly honor and 
prosperity which surround him. 
then, that he is never able, with all his friends, 
to find any employment for Richling? Given 
the friends and the philanthropic soul, something 
ought to have come of them. 

Turning to the mise-en-scéne, there is less of 
characteristic New Orleans, its perpetual charm 
and fascination, than one would expect. The 
reason may be not merely that the fortunes of 
the Richlings led only into wretched places, but 
certain things can be done only once. And so 
far as mere description goes, Mr. Cable’s earlier 
stories have covered the ground. It is, however, 
an omission so marked and curious that the ne- 
gro should have been left out, that it could only 
have been of deliberate purpose. 


How comes it, | 


characters can only be trite and tedious. The 
field has been worked till it is exhausted for the 
ordinary story-teller. The same is true of the 
stories of the fallen fortunes of the old masters, 
and of the adventures of the pretty schoolmis 
tresses who in the end marry the one heir to 
whom anything is left. This, be it understood, is 
that is endless in its oppor 
tunities—but of so much of it as has been taken 
for stock-in-trade for the lower levels of fiction 

Teacher in Vir 

It is 
easy to believe in the sweet wisdom, the gentle 
power, of Marion Stone, but the idea of her lov 

We 
the 


ginia’ is especially absurd and perverting 


ing aman like Perey Darnell is revolting 
know him but from two incidents in his life 
one is a piece of horrible brutality, the other 
shows him a mixture of the bragyart and the 
coward. At last he is desperately wounded by 
the shot of an outraged negro, and, of course, a 
cording to this kind of storv, Mamon, who has 
all along scorned him as she ought, « 
sick-bed as to an accepted and recognised lover 


s will pre 


thes to his 
Such extravagant aaabily 
always survive in fiction, but we 
egain to find anything so hideous as the reply 
Darnell makes to her when she volunteers to him 


non-sequilur 


hope never 


the confession that her heart is entirely his 
The negro speech which fills the chief part of 


| the book is good as an imitation, but it is not the 


We had almost | 


said he never once appears, yet in those later | 


vears of the fifties, the rich, soft voice, the mel- 


low laugh, was as all-pervading in New Orleans | 


as the sunshine. 


wish he had been put in—another dialect would | 


We are far from saying we | 


} 


have been quite too much—but there is a blank | 


in the picture. This matter of dialect (a more 


exact word is wanting) has been carried to ex- | 


cess. 
three varieties were not enough, there is the lisp- 
ing English of a clergyman. 


As if Irish, German, and Creole of two or | 


The temptation of- | 


fered by the opportunity of working in a new | 
to know whether the negroes have now changed 


field is, of course, a strong one, but even a novel- 
ty tires. It is possible that much of the griev- 
ance felt by the Creoles in regard to Mr. Cable's 
work is due to this one cause. Any one with 
much experience of people has learned that very 
odd pronunciation is entirely compatible with a 
refined intonation. From long habit grotesque 
spelling suggests only vulgarity, and it is late to 
make new associations in that respect. The 
Creoles may not have marked intellectual traits, 
but they are socially much cultivated, and pos- 
sess a singular delicacy and refinement. There 
are those who will recall how much they were re- 
minded of them when the high-class Japanese 
first made their appearance in this country. 

It is not strange that the pronounced opinion 
of the book as to the war should have brought 
out protests, that no man in such a matter has 
the right to speak for any one but himself. To 
say to the North, ** Your cause was just,” would 


be impossible to many men who do believe that | 


the end, as it came, was, after all, best, and who 
would not bring back the old order. Mr. Cable 
may have confused the practical acceptance of 
the result, the feeling of relief from a burden, 
with a logical conviction as to right or wrong. 
There are eloquent pages, graphic chapters, pages 
of drollery or of pathos that only a master-hand 
could write. More than one of the episodes 
which here but delay rather than aid the main 
action, are worthy a name and a place of their 
own. Itis not time yet for general inferences. 
A man ought to try different kinds of work, and 
if it proves that Mr. Cable is not so successful 
upon this larger canvas, the way is open to him 
to return to the plans and methods which won 
him fame. 

The sayings and doings of a dozen negro fami- 
lies with nothing novel or individual in their 


genuite article. There were peculiarties about 
the real speech in the old time of great signifi 
cance as distinct results of slavery. Their ex 
istence and their gradual disappearance cf they 
do disappear) will be alike impertant to the stu 
dent of language as the reflection of life, but 
him. Ob 


viously the peculiarities mught show themselves 


these counterfeit specimens will purzle 


in the avoidance of words quite as markedly as 
in the adoption of them 
word slave Was not in use among the whites in 
the South, and certainly 
the negroes themselves 


Before the war, the 


never was heard from 
It would be interesting 
in this respect. So early as IS70, the Aunt 
Mollys and Uncle Cwsars would have talked of 
“the dark time” and “the bad time,” and of 
“dwelling in the land of bondage,” but hardly, as 
Miss Baldwin makes about ‘‘the slave 
time “ and * the alave folk.” 

* Between the Heather and the Northern Sea’ 
would be an agreeable story, rather after Mrs. 


them, 


Oliphant’s manner, were it not for the exaggera- 
tion and improbability of the character which 
represents the evil element in the little group. 
A woman of beauty, position, and fortune loves, 
without return, a young artist. As time passes, 
an engagement is made with a neighbor, and 
broken. After the lapse of almost twenty years 
the artist, still unconscious of her love, reappears 
with his daughter, with whom the neighbor now 
falls in love. To pursue the latter with threats 
of suit for breach of promise, to tantalize the 
poverty-stricken artist with orders for pictures, 
and then to break his heart by a scornful rejec- 
tion of them, make up the pleasing revenge 
which Miss Richmond enjoys; yet she disap- 
pears upon the last page yielding to the offer of 
a baronet who knows all, ‘“‘and the knowledge 
does but lend a depth to his tenderness.” This 
author, like Miss Baldwin, has learned just so 
much of construction as to know that there must 
be contrasts or struggles put into a story to 
make it dramatic, but there is the same lack of 
experience to draw from, and the same want of 
intuition as to probability. It is a great part of 
the inspiration of genius to know what one does 
not know, and to let it alone. 

So sweet and gracious a figure as ‘Judith 
Shakespeare’ would be sure of a welcome even 
if presented by an unknown hand in the pages of 
Harper's Magazine, It was well imagined of 
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Mr. Black to chooso her as the centre of a sketch 
of English country life in the early seventeenth 
century—call it pastoral or idyl, as onc pleases. 


| 


new life and character look by the side of the 
old? How does this young, vigorous, untram- 
melled life, with all its imperfecticns and all its 


If it was somewhat hazardous to put a story so hopes, comport itself brought face to face with 
close in place and time to * Kenilworth,’ he has | the old? If we do not care to know it, we ought 


chosen a side of the life so different as not to pro- 
voke comparison with Scctt. There is not the 
strength or the vividness of his own earlier work, 
but he has balanced character and circumstance 
more justly than of late. The smooth-flowing 
Avon, the wide white skies, the sunny rose-filled 
garden make fit place for his pretty maids, but 
they do not overweight the story, as his west- 
coast landscapes had grown to do. 
The ‘Tales of Three Cities,’ now gathered to- 
gether from the Century, show Mr. James at his 
best. Itis a pity that they will perhaps be fully 
appreciated only by an inner circle of readers. 
It can hardly be expected in these days of abun- 
dant sunflower decorations, of chromos (in books 
as well as pictures), that the labor of the cunning 
worker in ivory, or of the lapidary, will find wide 
recognition. An English reviewer not long since 
congratulated his readers on finding a novel in 
which the matter was worth more than the man- 
ner, intending a sharp side-thrust at people who 
devote elaborate workmanship to brief and sim- 
ple subjects. It is as much as to say, If you only 
have a big enough canvas and deep enough pots 
of color, it makes no difference how you put the 
coloron. We do not mean to ask of the fresco- 
painter the touch of the miniaturist, but the one 
is as bound to reach the standard of perfection in 
his own line as the other. The reviewer, so far 
from rejoicing in the superiority of the matter 
over the manner of the novel, should say, What 
might not this novel be ifthe manner hud been 
equal to the matter? Mr. James can wait to be 
understood, but meanwhile it is a downright loss 
to many persons to bar themselves from the plea- 
sure they might have, by two or three perfectly 
gratuitous assumptions for which they are indebt- 
ed to their own carelessness, or tothe narrowness 
of superficial criticism. It was an early mistake, 
that need not have been so perversely clung to, 
that in certain sketches Mr. James intended 
types. In fact, their great merit lay in the very 
precise and delicate drawing of distinct indivi- 
duals. It was pure wilfulness cn the part of the 
public that set them up as types. 
In the tales before us there should be noted, as 
a piece of literary form, the unswerving steadi- 
ness with which ‘‘ the point of view” is kept. It 
is rarely made the purely personal one of the au- 
thor himself, to whom all things may be known, 
but, having chosen the pair of eyes through 
which to look upon the world, he gives us with 
scrupulous fidelity what those eyes see. The 
book affords many happy instances of Mr. 
James’s special faculty of description. It is 
reminiscent rather than creative. It gives not 
so much the scene itself as the thought and sen- 
timent wakened by it ; so that, through memory 
and association, it touches us more closely than 
any mcre word-painting could. Granted that 
this form of description will not speak to the 
stranger, it is a finer force that can throw into 
new light and perspective the familiar ways in 
which we walk. This bit bas a double felicity 
coming from a woman: “this clean-swept sky, 
whose depths of blue air do very well, doubticss, 
for the floor of heaven, but are quite too far 
away for the ceiling of earth. The sky over here 
seems part of the world at large ; in Europe it’s 
part of the particular place.” This contrast be- 
tween ‘‘ over here” and “‘ in Europe” has brought 
Mr. James some hard words from those who un- 
derstazid “‘ loyal” as meaning to be blind and deaf 
to any comparisons. But the fact is, wo are all 
the time making comparisons. Hc has only given 
them voice. Moreover, if we were not making 
comparisons, we ought t6 be. How does all this 








to. To put onc’s self outside of one’s own sur- 
roundings (Entfremdung, the Germans call it), 
in order to judge of them, is a positive duty; and 
as a means thercto, the pictures of fiction are not 
to be slighted. 

“The New England Winter” will be pro- 
nounced the best of the three sketches—outside 
of Boston, where they may not approve of a 
young impressionist ‘‘ with a great deal of eye,” 
who, within that honored precinct— 

‘felt at moments that he was in a city of women, 
in a country of women. ‘ e talk, the 
social life, were so completely in the hands of the 
ladies, the masculine note was so subordinate 
that on certain occasions he could have believ 
himself (putting the brightness aside) in a coun- 
try stricken by a war, where the men had all 
gone tothe army, or in a seaport half depopu- 
lated by the absence of its vessels.” 

We have before alluded to the coincidence be- 
tween the conclusions of Mr. Grant White in 
‘The Fate of Mansfield Humphreys’ and of Mr. 
James in ‘ Lady Barberina.’ The inferences that 
might be made therefrom would take us too far ; 
we only pause to say that the pages sparkle with 
delicate points, and the figures of the heroine 
and her American husband stand out like clear- 
cut cameos. Romance and realism, after all, 
may go hand in hand in fiction ; for what could 
be more romantic than to set *‘ the heir of all the 
azes” to woo “ a daughter of the Crusaders,” and 
what more realistic than thus to confront him 
with ‘‘the problem of domesticating one’s wife”? 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS.—II. 

A Sentimental Journey through France and 
Italy. Tilustrations by Maurice Leloir. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

Nature’s Serial Story. By E. P. Roe. Illustrat- 
ed by W. Hamilton Gibson and F. Dielman. 
Harper & Bros. 

Some Modern Etchings. Original Plates by S. 
G. McCutcheon and Others. Text by J. R. W. 
Hitchcock. White, Stokes & Allen. 

THE édition de luxe of Sterne’s ‘Sentimental 

Journey,’ clearly a labor of love on the part of the 

artist, is one of the most noteworthy revivals of 

an English classic which publishing enterprise 
has given us. It contains 220 illustrations in the 
text and twelve full-page compositions, the for- 
mer, in our opinion, maintaining the pictorial 
supremacy. The tricksy fantasy of a side-thought 
comments and illuminates the text when the more 
studicd and orthodox full-page illustration falls 
into formality and redundancy, merely repeating 
in a pictorial version the passage of the story it 
relates to, and makes only an echo whose greatest 
virtue is that it shall be anexactecho. The head- 
pieces, initials of chapters, and tail-pieces are, on 
the whole, the work of greatest merit, of an infi- 
nite fancy, graceful,drawn as no one can draw tc- 
day but Frenchmen, and as very few even of 
them can. The head-picce to the memoirs of 

Sterne, a trophy of travel, is an admirable exam- 

ple of pictorial commentary, and the tiny head of 

Sterne himself, pecping out of the window of tho 

désobligeant as he drives away, could hardly be 

bettered asa vivacious portrait of the author. As 
an example of the illustrator’s powers the tail- 
piece on page 2 may be referred to especially, as 
showing how terse his humor and how subtle his 
drawing of the figure. The tail-picce an p. 54 is 
another of those bits of figure drawing that 
strike the key on which the best of French 
design is pitched—a man waiting, and another 
looking out at the doorway and clearly calling 
an attendant. The head-piece of ‘The Wig,” 





of “Paris,” p. 108, and the tail-pieces at pp. 
80, 155, 148, and 180 are lessons in subtle and 
refined drawing and illustration. These and the 
vignettes scem to be an admirable reproduction 
by “process.” The full-page drawings are pho- 
togravures. The typography of the ‘ Sentimental 
Journey ’ is in the best style. 

Prominent for its illustrations, among the holi_ 
day books, is ‘ Nature’s Serial Story,’ a too prosy 
and preachy romance, which has appeared in 
Harper's Monthly during the parting year. One 
is led to suspect that it was designed mainly with 
a view to furnishing opportunity for illustration, 
and of these the naturalistic head and tail-pieces 
are certainly chefs @acuvre of wood-cutting and 
natural history. We must except, as design, 
what seems to us a sheer absurdity—an eagle 
frozen up alive, which in so essentially unimagi- 
native a novel scems a little Oriental. The cuts 
on pages xvii and 529 are tours de force in their 
way, quite worthy an art museum ; and children 
who love flowers and birds and snow will take a 
rapturous delight in the minor illustrations, such 
as those on pages x, xiii, 18, 50, 65, 67, 94, 116, 
121, 261, 511, cte., ete. Of the larger cuts the 
landscapes are the best, the figure subjects fall- 
ing too completely into the spirit of the story» 
and posing all through. 

The fashion of etching and the rage for etch- 
ings have, as we remarked last year, overrun all 
perception of the true aim and special excellences 
of the art. It has got to be a fad, and virtues 
are attributed to it which have more relation to 
the tricks of brushwork and palctte-knife than 
they have to true art. Dodges of biting in and 
mannerisms of the needle are no compensation 
for genuine power of drawing ard noble execu- 
tion, and of these latter qualities there is very 
little in the etchings which flood the market. 
We cannot agree with Mr. Hitchcock, in his pre- 
face to ‘Some Modern Etchings,’ that ‘‘the re- 
cognition earned by American painter-ctchers in 
English societies and exhibitions, and to some 
extent on the Continent, not only entitles them to 
pride in their present achievements, but is full of 
promise as to their future rank in compari- 
sor. with etchers of other nationalities.” The 
self-complacency that gives birth to the sloven- 
ly work which most of the American etching is, 
does not contribute to progress, and the quality 
of the work is in general not such as to promise 
high excellence in the future. It is impossible to 
point out in this series of ctchings more than two 
or three instances of genuine devotion to form, 
and to the sound principle that the leading lines 
shall absolutely dominate aJl other work on a 
plate. The only peculiar advantage in etching is 
that an artist can render in his own way, and 
with his peculiar subtlety, the most delicate 
meaning of his forms. Textures, ctc., are becter 
given by other styles of engraving ; and if the 
etcher is not a thorough draughtsman, his work 
may be superticially attractive and merctricious- 
ly refined, yet will not have the solid merit and 
true refincment of great art. 

The trivial quality of most of the work of last 
year’s exhibition finds its expression in this port 
folio. Most of the etchings are rcally not worth 
perpetuating, and only one is really fine, or in 
any way distinguished from the amateur work in 
this country, of which there is by far too much. 
We refer to the portrait of Rembrandt by Mr. 
King, which is a solid, genuine piece of work,and 
does really give promise of great exce!lcnce be- 
yond its present attainment. The “Driving 
Sheep” of Mr. Monks is not worthy his reputa- 
tion, while the ‘‘ Clarionct Player,” ‘‘A Tramp,” 
and “ Never Too Late to Mend” (based on a stu- 
pid joke) are trivialities hardly worth putting in 
pen and ink. ‘‘An Old Master at Last” is a 
flimsy bit of caricature, the ‘‘ Evening Star” has 
no delicacy of drawing or etching, and the 
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‘‘Ponte San Trinita” is flimsier than Pennell’s dience, independence, weave themselves into tho 


etchings gencrally are, and libels the noble quali- 
ty of Florentine architecture, with its tumble- 
down tower of the Palazzo Vecchio. We cannot 
congratulate the publishers on the collection. 





CHILDREN’S BOOKS.—lI. 


THERE is to be no lack of fairy-tale collections 
this year. The ‘Last Fairy Tales,’ by Edouard 
Laboulaye (Harper & Bros.), are for the most 
part the same as in the English edition we had 
occasion to notice the other day. Here, however, 
we have an authorized translation by Miss Booth, 
free from the unscholarly disfigurements of its 
predecessor. The volume contains all the tales 
for children not embraced in Laboulaye’s ‘ Fairy 
Book’ published some years ago by the Messrs. 
Harper. They are borrowed from many Euro- 
pean nations, and have both the literary and the 
ethical stamp which their compiler knew how to 
impress upon them. These qualities and the pro- 
fuse illustrations must recommend the book to 
parents and children alike. 

Mrs. Kate Freiiigrath Kroeker would seem 
from her name to have an inherited capacity for 
translating the work of a poet, and this she has 
done, in spite of some grammatical slips, with de- 
lightful ease and freedom in her selection called 
‘ Fairy Tales from Brentano’ (London: T. Fisher 
Unwin ; New York: Scribner & Welford). The 
extravagant invention and absurd surprises of 
these stories are simply irresistible, while in the 
descriptions of nature and in allegorical passages 
which old heads will take pleasure in unfolding 
to young ones, there is a peculiar pvetic quality 
of a bigh order. This is visible in a story not 
essentially original (‘‘ Ninny Noddy ”), as in those 
which are. Mrs. Kroeker, by the way, having 
noted in her preface that Brentano ‘‘ was the 
first to introduce the Loreley into literature,” 
might have given a line to the relation between 
‘Sir Skip-and-a-Jump ” and the Mephistophelean 
song in ‘ Faust’— 


“Es war einmal ein my 
Der hatt’ einen grossen Floh,”’ etc. 


The illastrations, from pen-and-ink drawings by 
Mr. F. Carruthers Gould, have the vital merit of 
being humorous, though a little crude in execu- 
tion. 

Mrs. Burton Harrison’s ‘ Old-Fashioned Fairy 
Book’ (Scribners) serves up the old properties in 
a skilful manner, tempering with a modern fai- 
cical admixture the high seasoning of ogres, 
witches, monsters, and cruelty demanded by her 
home auditors—the only begetters of this vol- 
ume. Brief prose abstracts of certain metrical 
romances of the Middle Ages are added to the 
author’s own inventions. Parents will find Mrs. 





Harrison’s Introduction a charming piece of | 
writing. Miss Emmet’s illustrations are in the | 
main very clever, and the grace of some could | 
not easily be surpassed. There isa pleasing little | 
landscape in the head-piece on p. 144. 

A nondescript performance is Mrs. Moles- | 
worth’s moralizing ‘Christmas-Tree Land’ (Mac- | 
millan). If not an allegory itis at least a mys- 
tery, and we doubt if it will satisfy children in | 
spite of many interesting characters and situa- | 
tions, and the author’s customary descriptive pow- | 
er. She is always refined in fceling and instyle, | 
and her English would be exceptionally good if she | 
were more scrupulous in the use of shall and will. | 
“‘Settledly,” too, on p. 66, is a quecr adverb. 

Mary P. W. Smith, in ‘ Jolly Good Times,’ has 
given us a charming book in her records of ‘ The 
Browns’ (Roberts Bros.). Unusual grace and vi- 
vacity mark the style, while every incident seems 
accurately natural. The baby’s talk and amuse- 
ments, the boy’s roughness, the children’s squab- 
bles, are all delineated with amusing life likeness, 
while the lessons of forbearance, kindness, obe- © 


narrative as they do in real experience of whole- 
some family life, and not in a forced or didactic 
way. The Browns are supposed to have their 
home in Cincinnati, and the “local coloring,” in- 
cluding some account of the devastations of the 
flooded Ohio, is not without interest. 

A wise-looking brown owl, with a golden moon 
for background, symbolically decorates a little 
volume by G. Hamlin, called ‘Chats’ (Lee & 
Shepard). The ‘Chats’ are really little sermons 
or lectures, incorporated in pleasant, sprightly 
talks, with sometimes a chapter that is scarcely 
anything but an ersay, and occasionally a story 
or fantasy to vary the seriousness. The wisdom 
inculcated is of various kinds, hygienic, social, 
moral, educational, etc.; and our young folks 
need it all, and would be the better for reading 
so sensible a little book. Once in a while the au- 
thor’s opinions seem too positive in regard to tri- 
fles, but in general every dictum is admira- 
ble. The chapter, for example, called ‘* Brain or 
Stomach,” abounds in commonsense. ‘ Judging 
in Haste,” ** Preparing to be Old,” ** She Would 
be a Poetess,” are the titles of some of the topics 
discussed. The book has Lbecn written in a very 
carnest spirit, and cannot fail to do good. 

‘Flaxie Growing Up’ is the sixth of the Flaxie 
Frizzle Stories (Lee & Shepard), It is a pretty 
little book and pleasantly written, though the in- 
cidents savor considerably of the story-teller’s 
regular stock-in-trade. Flaxie, as here depicted, 
is not so charming as Sophie May's younger he- 
roines. Miss Pike's rision, though of course not 
meant to be understood literally, might easily 
puzzle or mislead children, and is in bad taste 
from any point of view. 

From the same publishers comes ‘ Pretty Lucy 
Merwyu,’ by Mary Lakeman. The sad dedica- 
tion would almost disarm criticism, and yet we 
cannot help feeling that the story is a very sketchy 
one, not sufficiently filled in, and not informed 
with any very vital interest. Still, the domesti 
pictures are pleasing, the conversation sensible, 
the mora] instruction good—notably in the chap- 
ter treating of Lucy's visiting the ‘highways 
and byways”—while the love passages are so 
very sedate and unexciting that the most rigid 
objector could not consider them as untitting the 
book to be read by the young girls for whom it 
is designed. 

Occasionally, perhaps, the story of a mischiev- 
ous and “funny” child can be so written that it 


| passes, like some high comedies, into a region of 


absurdity with which moral rules seem to have 
nothing to do. A. G. Plympton, in *The Mary 
Jane Papers’ (White, Stokes & Allen), has not 
succeeded in producing this effect, and has failed 
even in the less difficult task of making the mo- 
ral lessons tell. Mary Jane, who is herself the 
narrator, is undeniably smart, and the recerd of 
her misdeeds is very amusing; but she is peri, 
disagreeable, and unfeeling, and her occasional 
touches of compunction and sober afterthought 
do not suffice to raise the general tone of the 
book from one of depressing and vulgar heart. 
lessness. Nevertheless, some of the chapters have 
been endorsed by St. Nicholas, where they pre- 
viously appeared. 

‘The French Prisoners,’ by Edward Bertz (Mac- 
millan), though a story of the Franco-Prussian 
war, is nota stirring tale of battlefields. On the 


| cantrary, while the great events of the war are 


alluded to, the main interest attaches to the Life 
of some French prisoners in a fortified town of 
Germany, and in especial to the fricndship be- 
tween one of their number and three German 
youths attending schoo] in the same place. The 
author aims to teach something higher than what 
is commonly called patriotism, and to make it 


| clear that a far nobler thing than military | 


achievement is the promotion of “peace and 


+ 


good-will tomen.” The book is essentially Chris 


tian, not only in dogma and form of words, but 
in expression of that spirit of peace and love 
which is the root idea of Christianity. The 


chapter telling of the wreaked on 
Krakel would have seemed more in 
with the rest of the book had 
condemnation of that vengeance. On th 
hand, Lamain, the 
awaken more lively interest if | 


vengeance 
accordance 
it contained some 
other 
Frenchman, would 
had Seen d 
} 


and less of a saint 


young 
scribed as more of a soldie 
The stvle of the book is not of the beet, but tl 
substance should secure it ¢ 
day-school library 


Mr. Samuel Adams Drake's part in the shows 
book, ‘ Our Great Benefactors’ (Boston: Roberts 
Bros.), is certainly the bulk of it. It 
much, like the gencrality of his works: and if w 


may judge from his *New England La 


his own hand is to be seen, in t hapters pow 
under consideration, Wherever we come upon an 
excess of commonplace moralivin Mr. Parten 

‘Captains of Industry ‘is much to be profermad 
to this compilation, The portraits, as aw! 

are irredeemably bad, often libe 

est degree. The best-known personages suffer 
equally with the least-kKnown; Lincoln, for ex 


ample, is disguised almost beyond 


The money wasted « 





‘‘emblematic embellishments would have 
cured excellent cc pies of the best Visting ke 
nesses, 

The foreign origin of the pretty ites 
in‘ Pictures of Other Folks at H i 
Estes € Lauriat) is to’erabls : Each Ws 
the map of a European country, its f arms, 


specinien postage stamp, with other designs 





tered about the figure of av | bov or 
girl, The text consists of rhymed letters home 
from a party of t t t in 
doggerel of not a verv high order, More sy 

and of better rhyvthm.are the geographical veres 
in‘ Natural History Plays, Dialog .a R 
tations,’ by Louisa P. Hopkins (Boston: Lee & 
Shepard " But the Muse has a hard time of it in 


the natural-histor 


lesson” on the Fur Seal of Alaska, of which we 
subjoin the sixth stanza 
The mon aters « he {s te 








There are several “ movement-plays,” like ‘In 





the Sea,” in which the coral leads off by declaring 
a happy poly; 
Flaating w 


? 


And the title, narrow memorial 
verses to Lincoln and Garfield, an Easter Day 
hymn, and an Ode to Science 

The hero of ‘Perseverance Island’ (Lee & 
Shepard) is wrecked upon a desert island in the 
South Pacific, saving nothing but his clothes, a 
few nails, a bit of rope, an anchor, 
seeds, and three books, the most important be- 


As it is, covers 


some garden 
ing a ‘Compendium of Useful Arts and Sciences.’ 
Having passed four years of his life in a machine 
shop, he is able from these scanty resources to 
make a fire, distil sea-water, and forge a knife and 
spear from his anchor. Then having discovered 
an iron mine and some salipctre, be manufac- 
tures gunpowder, makes bricks, builds a smelt- 


| ing house and blast furnace, and turns out ex- 


cellent Bessemer stee]l. After this it is but a 
simple matter for him, with the aid of bis ‘Com- 
pendium,’ to construct tools, including a planing 
machine and lathe, to make guns and cannon, to 
build a satv-mill, a submarine boat the motive 
power of which is furnished by two gonts, a 
steam yacht, and finally a flying-maclune. It is 
perhaps a necessary characteristic of this ‘* nine- 
teenth-century Crusoc” that he is possessed with 
a feverish desire for riches, which he satisfies in 
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discovering a bed of pearl oysters, a pirate’s 
sunken treasure, and a gold mine. 
the author (Mr. Douglas Frazar), to prove ‘‘ the 
limitless ingenuity ” of man, was a good one, and 
had he kept within the bounds of reason and 


probability he would have made a more success- 


ful book. As it is, the interest is lost and the 
patience is overtaxed in the attempt to under- 
stand the details of his various inventions. 

Mr. Alfred St. Johnston, who, in his ‘ Camping 
among Cannibals,’ has already related many of 
his interesting experiences in the South Seas, has 
recently adapted some of his material to youth- 
ful readers in a story called ‘Charlie Asgarde’ 
(Macmillan & Co.). It is a narrative of the ad- 
ventures of two voung Englishmen who, on a 
voyage to New Zealand, are shipwrecked and 
cast away upon an island of the Fiji group. It 
is a good story, and although touching upon the 
horrors of cannibalism, is pleasantly told. The 
hero, in fact, has the decided advantage over some 
of hiscountrymen in playing an active rather than 
a passive part at a cannibal feast. 


Selected Prose Writings of John Milton. With 
an introductory essay by Ernest Myers. [The 
Parchment Library.] D. Appleton & Co, 1884. 

Mr. MYERs, in his brief introduction to this book 
of selections, remarks that Milton’s prose is inte- 
resting to posterity because of his poetry, rather 
than on its own account. This is in a measure 
true ; yet it seems more true than it is because 
Milton’s poetry is so overshadowing in its height. 
It counts against Milton that the practical ac- 
tivity of his mind was directed almost exclusive- 
ly to politico-theological subjects, and that in 
dealing with them he employed the apparatus of 
the folio-learning that is now decayed. The mo- 
dern political spirit was yet too young ; the alli- 
ance of ancient English ideas with secular phi- 
losophy, instead of Hebrew history, was yet too 
far in the future, for his disquisitions on the 
principles of liberty in church, state, and mar- 
riage to become a part of living political phi- 
losophy. The works of Bolingbroke, for exam- 
ple, are nearer to us in matter as well as in style; 
and the difference in the associations called up 
by the two names marks how far behind us we 
have left both Milton’s topics and his method of 
treating them. But Milton’s prose is read much 
more than Bolingbroke’s. There is a loftiness in 
its strain, an eloquence which fuses all that re- 
luctant ore of learning, everywhere the large 
language of a liberal mind ; and passages of such 
supreme beauty and luminous truth, disclosing 
so noble and fine a spirit, are so frequent that 
the reader passes over the antiquated residuum 
as easily as over Plato's discussions of the squares 
and roots. 

The greatest charm attaches to the autobio- 
graphic passages, in which he speaks either di- 
rectly of himself, his purposes and experience, or 
indirectly, by his exaltation of poetry and the of- 
fice of poet. Most of these are well known now, 
being as they are among the most refined and 
elevated single sentences and paragraphs in Eng- 
lish, and will be found here imbedded in their 
original slag. But apart from the amplitude of 
phrase and glow of spirit that still kindle and bear 
on the reader, though he only half apprehends 
what all the pother of prelatry is about, there 
are only fragments of universal truth to enrich 
his mind. Nogreat poet, indeed, has been so un- 
fortunate as Milton in the limitations that the 
topics and the temper of, the times put upon his 
prose writings. It is extraordinary that any of 
them, conceived and executed in the style they 
were, survive atall. Nothing but the unrelaxing 
hold he kept on spiritual things in the flood and 
rush of all that was most temporary and perish- 
able, enabled him to make his tracts a part of 


The design of | 


| literature. They do belong to literature in their 


| 


own right, and would have earned the distinction 
had he never written more than that prophecy of 
his great poem when, at the beginning of these 
controversies, he promised it to men if they 
would wait. His prose, however, can no more be 


| represented by selections than Assyrian libraries 





by a brick or two. Instead of making his writ- 
ings convenient and handy, it would be more fit, 
ideally, to put all of them into a large folio of the 
old sort, so that he can go, as he ought, on the 
same shelf with St. Basil and St. Augustine. To 
see this dainty volume, and remember it is Mil- 
ton, gives one the impression of looking through 
a microscope. 





Trade Unions, 
Welford. 
Tuis little book is based upon an essay for which 
the author received the £50 prize offered at the 
Trade-Unions Congress. The author evidently is 
or has been a workingman, and we have found 
his book interesting, not so much for what it tells 
us about trade unions—for it is rather disappoint- 
ing in that respect—as for the unconsciously- 
drawn picture of the intellectual and moral 
forces that have created the movement. The 
historical purpose of the author is constantly de- 
feated by his polemical ardor ; he sets out to de- 
scribe trade unions, and has the greatest difficulty 
in getting beyond denunciation of employers. 
This would be amusing were it not too true an 
indication of the spirit of English workingmen, 
a spirit that has been developed by struggles as 
desperate as those that have been waged with 
iron and blood. The partiality of the law to em- 
ployers, and the arrogance developed among 
masters by the institutions of an aristocratical 
society, have aroused the working classes to a 
sense of their rights and their wrongs, and the 
time has almost come when the contest will be 
settled in their favor. Happily, it is evident that 
when that time shall have come the bitter feel- 
ing that now animates the men will disappear ; 
for no one can read this book without being 
struck with the capacity for rational discussion 
that it shows to be prevalent among the mem- 
bers of the unions. The safety of a democracy 
is said to lie in the education of the people, and 
the discussions and decisions that trade unions 
encourage and require are a practical education 
of the most admirable kind. The intelligence 
displayed in the action of these bodies, as now 
constituted in England, is certainly of a high 
order. We should be glad to see evidence of a 
corresponding degree of intelligence in the pro- 
ceedings of similar societies in this country, but 
at present we fear they are much behind those of 
Great Britain. So far as this book is concerned, 
we may say that whoever reads it will be likely 
to derive encouragement as to the future : to feel 
that if the workingmen of England are what they 
seem to be, the government of that country wili 

be safe in their hands. 


By William Trant. 
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THE AUTUMN EXHIBITIONS 


THe Academy autumn exhibition is scarcely a 
variation from the usual type of the spring exhi- 
bition except that while the general character is 
not higher, there are no notably good pictures to 
give it point. The only work which a cursory 
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promising purpose that might be a panacea 
for the prevailing dulness of our art is No, 272, 
‘* Fleur-de-lis,” by Luther Knight—a most sin- 
cere and pertinacious study of flowers; but 
even this is marred by the careless way in 
which the leaves are painted. No, 293, ‘* Ang- 
ling,” by Leon Moran, is a well-painted study 
of nature, if not as elaborate as might pro- 
fitably be; excellent in general feeling for color 
and composition, and so good as to make the 
critic wonder why the artist did not care to make 
it better. “The Little Mermaid,” by Mr. 
Church, is in the vein of his fantastic creation, 
but if it shows anything of his present tenden- 
cies, it is that he is growing careless of good exe- 
cution even in his suggestive vein. ‘‘ The In- 
terrupted Game,” by C. Y. Turner, is a very 
successful device for relieving portraiture of its 
pose plastique, if it were ever really impor- 
tant that it should be so relieved. ‘‘ A Gray 
Morning,” by Mr. Rehn, a marine, has a fresh 
end breezy quality,and the shimmer on the break- 
ing wave of the sky reflection is well rendered. 
Mr. Bunce’s Venices are intolerably indifferent 
to all good qualities of drawing or execution, and 
growing more and more leathern in color. The 





two of this year go beyond all endurance ina 
lazy affectation of a masterly method, of which 
the artist has never laid any foundation of study 
or hand-training—it is neither truth nor 
falsehood. We shall return to the few mediocri- 
ties in the collection later. 

The exhibition, at the gallery of the Ameri- 


good 


cau Art Association, of works from the Salon 
only proves that the standard of the Salon 


is no higher than that of the Academy of Design, 
and is for all the world like an average Acade- 
my exhibition, with the absolute rubbish mostly 
left out. No. 35, “Old Willows at Poligny,” is, 
however, as bad, all things considered, as any- 
thing in the Academy last spring. No. 105, **The 
Shipwreck,” is poor enough for any bad collec- 
tion, and ‘* The Toilet,” 225, is bad in every sense 
of the word—crude in color, leathery in quality, 
ugly as composition, and ill drawn. 

There are a few things worth further study, 
but the general effect of the collection is so de- 
pressing that it must be a work of courage and 
charity to sift it as the need is. It shows clearly, 
what has been our conviction for a long time, 
that the influence of French art is utterly disas- 
trous to ours, and that most of the men who re- 
main in Paris long gather all the vices and none 
of the strength of the French school—they carica- 
ture its chic and boldness of execution, and never 
attain the vigor and finesse of drawing 
of the best men; they adopt the license and 
forget the discipline. With half-a-dozen excep- 
tions, the young American painters at Paris are 
simply overpowered and debauched by the mere 
surface qualities of French painting, and do not 
show signs of having seen any of its virtues. 


THE WATTS EXHIBITION.—L. 


In that analysis of all art on which alone can 
be founded sound anc comprehensive criticism, 
we must separate, and weigh apart, the various 
powers and sympathies whose combination makes 
the artist. There is no such thing as an abstract 
standard of excellence for 

than there is for the poet: 

the man is dominant in 


the artist, any more 
the horizon varies- 


one, the musician, 
the inspiration, in another. One is supreme 
brush-master, like Velasquez; another the 


mighty moulder, like Michael Angelo, and an- 
other the idealist, like Raphael; and therein 
is the sound application of the maxim, De gus- 
tibus nil disputandum for the world at large. 


Not this one, nor that, was the greatest artist. 


| except to one who regarded his peculiar power as 
examination discovers with the really uncom- | 


more wonderful because more completely foreign 
to him, the judge. To an ancient Greek, for in- 
stance, a Donatello might have been no surprise, 
but a Titian most certainly would have been a 
revelation. One critic remains over 
come by the method which is to another the 
simplest matter in art. One sense of 
color is imperfect may be quit 
to qualities which stir to rapture 
or more largely educated. And compared with 
any really great artist, the best critic is ill-edu- 
cated and poorly qualified to pronounce on the 
supreme attainments of the art. The work ofa 
painter like Watts, whose greatness no one can 
dispute, although critics may 

grounds of the claim to greatness, and whose in- 
tellectual power is clear to the least competent 
judge of ancient and pure art, compels a certain 
modesty of opinion and a definite 


always 


whose 
insensible 


a tiner eve 


differ as to the 


recognition of 
what art critics in general are too little disposed 
to grant—1. e., the right of a xreat artist to make 
his own language and the standard by 
which he shall be judged. <A master in art 
does not accept the measuring-stick of the 
student—he imposes his own; and it needs 
no profound education to see that Watts’s 
work is magisterial, and of that kind which in 


mpose 


time creates a standard by which alone it can be 
rated. Lik the 
like or dislike ation or 
constitutional competence, « st; but 
so far as artist 
which are personal ot 


it or dislike it, ore may, but 
matter of edu 
wr both 


certain Views 


will be a 
combi 

of the 
nitted 


ed to con 


it embodies 


net vet adi among 


the canons of criticistn, we are comyx 


fess that, as indisputable master of his means of 


expression, the language of art, he is more likely 
to know what is the adequate expression of his 
ideal and the comparative Value of the ideal itself, 
than any other man not equally master of theart 

And the proof of Watts’s magistry ts, to the 
most commonplace critical ability, evident in 


his portraits. There is a 
Titian that all art 


and in one 


reported 


Was contained in 


saving of 
a bunch of 
grapes, sense all art may be said to 
be in a simpler subject, for a rose or 
nate which Titian would have 
have betrayed all his 
Giotto’s O all his drawing 


A pomegra 
punted would 
technical px did 

But a portrait shows 
but all his intellectual 
>and we believe it to be mut ex 
ception that the well as the 
ablest painters of any age were the best portrait 
ists. . as far 
art whose fundamental character is the same as 
that of the great Venetians can be 


WwWers AS 


not only all an artist's art, 


power a rule with 


truest artists as 


Watts’s art is to us new (1. ¢ as an 


sald to be 


new), and so antipodal in all technical and ideal 
qualities to that which has been the chief 
pabulum of the American art student so long 


that it will bea 
great revolution in taste to leern to accept it as 
what it really is, higher in nobler 
sphere, and really of a stronger quality of work 
manship than any modern painting, except the 
pictures of Millet. Those who are not prepansd 
to accept this judgment will do well to devote 


—the modern French painting 


aim, 


in its 


their study for a time to the portraits of the col 
lection now visible at the Metropolitan Muscum 
of Art, leaving in abeyance any opinion on the 


more elaborate works until they have seen lnow, 
of the word, Mr. Watts responds 


to the demands made of a great portrait pa 


in every sense 
nter, 
s dav 


the portraitist of hi The portraits are un 


equal, some less fortunate than others in the 
subject, and others betraying the varving 
physical powers of the painter, whose un- 


certain health has probably interfered with his 


work in more ways than one. In the most suc- 
cessful of the examples shown in this collection, 
such as those of Burne—Jones, Leslie Stephen, Mill, 
the Duke of Argyll, and Calderon, we are quits 
of the opinion that the present epoch of art has 
no other work to show which can be claimed to 
equal it. Not only are these revelations of cha- 
racter of the subtlest touch, which indeed it 


needs personal acquaintance 
but the vy are, as te 
best 


fully to appreciate, 
hnique, of a 
French work 


maestria 


which th does not approach 


Compare, for instance, the portrait in the next 
gallery, by one of the greatest of living French 
portraitists, Bonnat, with its aggressive realism 
and melodramatic rendering of character, with 
that of Burne Jones, by Watts, luminous and 
splendid in color, subdued in its relief, and 
dignified as a head of Titian, which it more re- 
sembles than does any other modern work. It 
is, indeed, painted substantially on Titian’s me- 


thod, with pure color over a modelled monochro 
under-painting. Look into the execution 

large, Vigorous, firm in touch, and yet light- 
handed—no uncertainty or timidity anywhere, 
with every modulation of tint as pure and trans- 
parent as water-color; with some 


matic 


experience in 
painting one can follow its method down to the 
under-painting. But take again the portrait of 
Leslie Stephen, painted in a single sitting, a ra 
pid, certain execution such as no other modern 
has ever been able to combine with the quality 
of color here given. It is such an allaprima as 
we have not had since the great Dutch painter®. 
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The painting of the brown beard with a thin, 
transparent tint rapidly brushed over a 
white ground, showing the canvas for all its 
lights, is a piece of execution not in the least 
ostentatious, but which Rembrandt might have 
been content with—it is as unaffected as though 
it had been the painter’s signature, and as free. 
It is not only the highest quality of execution 
that this portrait gives us, but almost the highest 
quality of color (the highest being reserved for 
such painting as that in the Burne-Jones, where 
the method is more elaborate and adequate) ; with 
realization of character of which one can only 
say that it is, with all its rapidity, quite equal to 
the more studiously painted—i. e., so far as we 
are competent to judge, from long acquaint- 
ance with both originals. It is that absolute 
portraiture which embraces the complete indi- 
viduality. he head of Motley, again, is a ren- 
dering of character that haunts one; the strange- 
ly searching eyes follow you around the room 
like a ghost-inhabited canvas. As a study of 
methods we have never had such a lesson in this 
country, for there is no prescription in it. It 
shows the results of many years’ researches into 
the secrets of the métier, and if some are more suc- 
cessful in the completed result than others, it is 
impossible that it should be otherwise, because 
even in the hands of a master all methods are 
not alike good. If Mr. Watts had never painted 
anything but his portraits, we must have given 
him a position among the greatest painters of all 
nations and times. 


CONCERT AND OPERA. 
On Saturday evening the first concert of the 
Philharmonic Society was given at the Academy 
of Music. The subscription tickets for these con- 
certs are treasures which only death or a change 
of residence can induce any one to part with, so 
that there is very little ‘‘ floating population”; 
the large audience remaining almost as un- 
changing as the musicians and their conduc- 
tor. The programmes, also, are characterized 
by a conservative spirit as a rule, although 
new works are by no means ignored. On this 
occasion there were two—Brahms’s third sym- 
phony and Dvordk’s Husitska overture. Both 
were heard a few weeks ago at the first Nov- 
elty Concert in Steinway Hall; but, whereas 
the Dvordk improves on acquaintance, the 
same cannot be said of the Brahms. Indeed, if 
this symphony is to be accepted as evidence, 
Brahms has said his last word in music. Thirty- 
one years ago the world was surprised by a mani- 
festo from the critical pen of Schumann, who 
broke a ten years’ silence to herald the advent of 
a new genius destined to grant us ‘“‘ wonderful 
peeps into the mysteries of the spiritual world.” 
Schumann had good ground on which to base his 
enthusiastic prophecies; for Brahms’s early com- 
positions (especially in the department of chamber 
music) are characterized by sustained power and 
remarkable originality of rhythm and harmony. 
But, contrary to the almost universal rule, as he 
grew older his creative powers seemed to weaken, 
and now, in his fifty-first year, his imagination 
has apparently run dry ina desert of common- 
place. His first and second symphonies, al- 
though lacking clearness, brilliancy of color, 
and directness of statement, nevertheless con- 
tained valuable ideas that were ably worked 
up. The third symphony is a dreary waste 
of sound, aimless and void of form. It does, 
indeed, follow the regular symphonic ruts, but 
there is a higher kind of form which consists 
in the natural development of great ideas; and 
this kindof unity is of course out of the question in 
a work which contains no ideas at all. The 
nearest approaches are a few bars in the first 
movement, curiously suggestive of the chorus of 





sirens in ‘‘ Tannhauser ”; and the opening bars of 
the second movement, the whole of which for all 
the world sounds like a set of variations on a cer- 
tain popular melody in Herold’s ‘‘ Zampa.” Two 
merits the symphony has: it is very short and 
not abstruse—so far, indeed, from abstruseness 
that it sounds like kindergarten music, with not 
a single melodic fragment, harmonic progression, 
or instrumental device that has not been used a 
hundred times before. We say all this without a 
tinge of prejudice, in mere sorrowing wonder. 
Schubert, Mozart, and even Rubinstein have 
written symphonies much below their own 
general level, but nothing to compare with 
Brahms’s third. The directors of the Philhar- 


; monic cannot be blemed for producing this work, 





because it is their duty to give a fair hearing 
to every new work by a prominent composer ; 
but the faint applause with which the audience 


| damned it (as in Boston, too), clearly implied the 


hope that it may never again be honored with a 
place on a Philharmonic programme. <A superb 
performance of Beethoven’s magnificent seventh 
symphony at the other end of the programme 
merely served to emphasize these critical obser- 
vations. Between the two symphonies came two 
vocal selections and the Dvofdk overture. Mme, 
Fursch-Madi scored an immense success with 
Rubinstein’s Scena and Aria, ‘‘E dunque ver,” 
and a romance from Massenet’s ‘ Hérodiade.” 
The Husitska overture is one Of the latest works 
of the Bohemian composer, whose fame has grown 
as rapidly as it deserved to do since his discovery 
a few years ago. Dvorak having been asked last 
summer to write a piece for the opening of the 
Bohemian Theatre in Prague, took this occasion 
to make an orchestral sketch of the wars of the 
Hussites. The leading theme consists of a real 
Hussite hymn, and is developed by the composer 
into a graphic, turbulent battle scene of which 
Liszt himself might be proud. 


A number of circumstances combined on Mon- 
day evening to make the opening performance 
of the Metropolitan opera season one of the 
most brilliant and successful events on record 
in our amusement annals. The auditorium hav- 
ing been redecorated, all the boxes were filled 
with ladies whose gratified looks seemed to im- 
ply that the new and darker background no 
longer harmonized with only a few dress-colors 
and styles of beauty, but favored all alike. All 
the other parts of the house were crowded as 
on no occasion last year, except perhaps the 
first night ; and the effect of the performance 
on this audience is best indicated by the state- 
ment that not a dozen persons, apparently, left 
the house before the very last note had been 
sung. 

When Dr. Damrosch, a few months ago, sud- 
denly departed for Europe, fears were enter- 
tained by those best informed that he would 
not be able to secure a good company at such 
a late hour. But the promise of American 
salaries, and the love of making new con- 
quests for their native music which seems to 
be common to all German singers, overcame 
these difficulties ; and it must be admitted that 
Dr. Damrosch has brought over a remarkably 
good company. This was proved incontestably 





last evening, although some of the best artists | 


were heldin reserve. Frau Krauss, whose voice is 
clear, sympathetic, and expressive, interpreted the 
fine réle of Elizabeth in a manner which showed 
at once why the audiences in the Italian cities 
visited by Neumann’s Nibelung Company re- 
ceived her with so much enthusiasm. Fraulein 
Slach, who appears as Venus, has a pure, 


resonant voice, and acted her part with be- | 


coming fervor. A specially favorable impres- 
sion was made by Herr Robinson, who not 
only has a baritone organ that any Italian 








might envy, but who sings in the broad style 
and with the tenderness and warmth peculiar 
to the best German singers. The réle of Wol- 
fram, which in ordinary performances seems 
insignificant, became in his hands one of the 
most important ones in the opera. Herr Kégel 
has a sonorous bass voice, which was heard to 
advantage in the part of the Landgrave. Herr 
Schott, the tenor, proved a disappointment in 
the first act. His voice was husky, and he 
seemed to be afraid to emit his tones. But as 
the play went on, he became better and better, 
until in the famous narrative in the third act 
he revealed himself an artist of the highest 
type. Not only was the quality of his voice 
satisfactory here, but every tone reflected the 
meaning of the word to which it is wedded, and 
his acting was so passionate and realistic that 
the entire audience watched him with breath- 
less interest. 

Of almost all the singers it must be said that 
there were moments when they slightly deviated 
from the pitch; but these momentary flaws were 
soon forgotten in the general excellence of their 
work and in the manner of their codperation. 
Such a harmonious ensemble, indeed, has sel- 
dom, if ever, been heard in this country, and 
certainly never in a Wagner opera. The or- 
chestra, we need not say, was vastly superior to 
last year’s, or to any operatic orchestra we have 
ever had here. Most of the chorus singers knew 
their parts as well as the principals, since they 
had sung them scores of times in Germany ; and 
few have any idea what a relief it is to a 
critic to be able to listen to such chorus sing- 
ing without dreading every moment a vocal 
chaos or an utter collapse. Nor did the au- 
dience fail to notice these differences, for their 
applause was not bestowed on the soloists alone, 
but assumed the form of a great ovation after 
the overture and such ensemble numbers as the 
stirring march and chorus in the second act. 
There was hardly any disturbing conversation, 
and every attempt in this direction was quickly 
suppressed. The audience had evidently not 
come for the mere purpose of hearing a few dain- 
ty solos, but with the serious intention of de- 
vouring the whole score—skin, bones, and all. 
And it was very instructive to notice how 
much the play itself seemed to interest every- 
body. Herr Hock is an admirable stage ma- 
nager, and the conscientious manner in which 
he had attended to every detail, so as to make 
the scenery and pageantry harmonize with the 
music, is worthy of all praise. Those who had 
neglected to provide themselves with text-books 
soon noticed that something worth knowing was 
going on on the stage, and presently the whole 
parquet was engaged in reading librettos. Noone 
can peruse the text of ‘‘ Tannhauser ” without be- 
coming convinced that Wagner was a genuine 
poet and dramatist quite as much as he was a 
musician; and as the artists in Dr. Damrosch’s 
company are for the most part quite as good ac_ 
tors as they are singers, they are well qualified to 
demonstrate this fact. 

Dr. Damrosch received a warm greeting when 
he made his first appearance, and he was also re- 
called with the vocalists after the first and last 
acts. He had his forces well in hand through- 
out the evening. Of course, no one could have 
expected all those innumerable nuances and 
shedes of expression that one hears in a Ger- 
man opera-house, where all the forces have co- 
operated for years and years ; but in its general 
results—in the harmonious ensemble of music, 
action, and scenery, soloists, chorus, and orches- 
tra—Monday evening’s performance of ‘‘ Tann- 
hauser” was as far above the performances of 
Wagner operas we have been accustomed to in 
New York as a Delmonico dinner is superior to a 
free lunch in a Bowery saloon. 
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UNIFORM WITH KERAMIC ART IN JAPAN. 


JAPANESE MARKS AND SEALS. With illus- 
trations in colors and gold. Imperial S8vo, cloth extra, 
12.50. 


Fantastic Tales. From the 
Illustrated ey gy 
arge 


JEWITT (Liwellyn). The Ceramic Art of Great 
Britain. From Prehistoric Times down to the Present 
Day. Illustrated with nearly 2,000 engravings. 1 vol., 
royal Svo, cloth, $7.50. 


THE TABLE BOOK OF ART. By P. T. Sand- 
hurst, Ph.D. New edition. A History of Art in all Coun- 
tries and Ages, with the Memoirs of the Artists. Su 
perbly illustrated with 31 engravings on steel, and 32 
wood engravings by the most eminent masters. 4to, 
cloth, gilt, extra gilt and gilt edges, 85. 

NEW EDITION. 

STATELY HOMES OF ENGLAND (The). By L. 
Jewett, F.S.A., ete., and S. C. Hall, F.S.A. With 380 en 
gravings. Two volumes in one large Svo, cloth, gilt ex- 
tra, gilt edges, $7.50. 


WORTHINGTON’S ANNUAL FOR 1885. 
tirely new volume, containing instructive and amusing 
reading for young and old llustrated with upward of 
300 beautiful engravings, many of them full-page, and 
full-page colored plates. Bound in a rich chromo cover 
of original design, printed in colors. 4to, $1.50; cloth, 
extra gilt, {n elegant designs, $2.50. 


TWILIGHT TALES told for young readers. A. 
collection of stortes for children of the most approved 
character. By various authors. Profusely iliustrated 
with full-page colored plates and fine engravings. Beau 
tifully printed on fine paper, elegant chromo cover. 
Large 4to, $1.50. 


PICTURESQUE TOURS IN AMERICA of the 
Junior United Tourist Club. Edited by the Rev. Edward 
T. Bromfield, D.D. An entirely new edition, with many 
additions, including a new chapter on New York and 
vicinity. Profusely illustrated with fine wood engrav- 
ings. Enclosed in an elegant double cover of original de- 
sign. 4to, boards, $1.50; cloth, extra, new design, 
£2.50, 


| THE 


IRELAND PICTURESQUELY ILLUSTRATED, 
and Ireland Old and New. Illustrating its Scenery, 
Character, ete. By Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall. Profusely 
illustrated with fine colored plates, steel engravings, 
oro woodcuts. 3 vols., imperial 8vo, cloth, extra It, 

3.00, 


LAUREL LEAVES OF POEMS, STORIES, AND 
Essays. By Henry W. Longfellow and others. With 75 
illustrations. 1 vol, 4to, cloth, gilt edges, $4.50. 


POMPEIT: Its Destruction and Rediscovery. With 
engravings and descriptions of Art and Architecture. 
By Sir William Gell and Gandy. 76 steel engravings. 
4to, cloth extra, gilt, elegant, $8.00. 


ETUDES (Studies) IN MODERN FRENCH ART. 
A series of monographs on the best French artists of the 
resent day. By Edward Strahan. With sixty beauti- 
ul initials, head and tail-pieces, facsimiles of original 
drawings and steel engravings, all India proofs. Bound 
in vellum, illuminated, gilt extra, gilt edges, $12.50. 


NATIONAL GAZETTEER OF THE UNITED 
States. By L. de Colange, LL.D. Embracing a compre- 
hensive account of every State, Territory, County, City, 
Town, and Village throughout the Union, with popula- 
tion from the last Census. 1,125 pages, cloth, $5.50; li- 
brary sheep, #6.50; half morocco, $7.50. 


MADISON. Works of James Madison. _ Letters 
and other writings of James Madison, fourth President 
of the United States. New edition. In 4 vols., 8vo, 
cloth, published by order of Congress, $10.00; do., do., 
in 4 vols., half calf, extra, $20.00. 


‘HAMBERS’S ENCYCLOP2XDIA. A Dictionary 
of Universal Knowledge for the People. New and re- 
vised edition, 1884, containIng 27,900 distinct articles, 
3,485 wood engravings, 39 colored maps, and index to 
nearly 18,000 incidentally mentioned sangeet. 10 vols., 
royal 8vo, cloth extra, in new style, $25.00. 


MIDAS.--A MODERN MIDAS. A Novel. Trans- 
lated from the German by Mr. L. C. Bullard and Mrs, 
Emma Herzog. 1 vol., 12mo, #1.25. 


INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth and 
By the Rev. Richard Harris Barham. In 

16 illustrations by Cruikshank, Leech, Ten- 
niel, and Barham. London, 1882, $1.75. 


WILKINSON (Sir J. Gardner). Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Ancient Egyptians. An exact reproduction 
of the last London edition, with 1,000 illustrations and 
colored plates. 3 vols.,8vo, cloth. Boston, 1883, 218.00, 


SHAKSPEARE’S WORKS. Valpy edition. Illus- 
trated. 8 vols., 12mo, $12.00. 


HOGARTH’S WORKS. With Life and Anecdotal 
Descriptions of his Pictures by John Ireland and John 
Nichols, F.S.A. The whole of the plates educed in ex- 
act facsimile of the originals. Three series. 3 vols., 
12mo, cloth. London, n. d., $7.50. 


NORTHERN AND EASTERN BIRDS (Our). Con- 
taining descriptions of the birds of the Northern and 
Eastern States and British Provinces ; ether witha 
history of their habits, times of their arrival and de 
parture, their distribution, food, song, time of breeding, 
and acareful and accurate description of their nests 
and measurement of their eggs. Profusely illustrated 
with colored and other full-page engravings. By Ed- 
ward A. Samuels. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth extra, $5.00. 


LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA _OF COTTAGE, 
Farm, and Villa Architecture and Furniture. Contain- 
ing numerous designs for dwellings, from the villa to 
the cottage and the farm, each design accompanied by 
analytical and critical remarks. Illustrated b upward 
of 2,000 engravings. In one very thick vol., 8vo, $7.50. 


Marvels. 
crown 8vo. 


HORNE (Rey. Thomas H.). An Introduction to 
the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. 13th edition. 4 vols., 8vo, cloth, $12.00. 


SHAKSPEARE’S WORKS. New large-type edi- 
tion, with Life by Alexander Dyce. One handsome 
volume, 8vo, cloth extra (upward of 1,000 pages), $3.00. 


ROTTECK (Charles von, LL.D.). The History of 
the World. A General History of All Nations in All 
Times. Profusely illustrated. 
4 vols., 8vo, cloth extra, $10.00, 


New Illustrated Juvenile Books. 


Anen- | CHATTERBOX JUNIOR FOR 1884-’85. 


An en- 
tirely new volume. Profusely illustrated with choice en- 
gravings. Bound in double cover, in colors of new and 
unique design. 4to, boards, $1.25. 

CLOVER-NOOK. Poems and stories by well- 
known authors. Illustrated with upward of 200 engrav- 
ings and full-page colored plates. In chromo cover of 
exquisite design. 4to, boards, $1.25. 


THE AMERICAN CHATTERBOX. A new vol- 
ume for 1884-85. Full of fascinating illustrations, with 
appropriate descriptions in poetry and prose. 4to, with 
fine cover, printed in colors, #1. 


‘HRISTMAS BOX. Profusely illustrated with 
pretty engravings, accompanied by nursery rhymes, 
simple stories and bright poems of child life. Chromo 
cover, in tasteful design. 4to, boards, $1. 


ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES. Carefully revised 
and edited for children. With upward of 300 illustra- 
tions, many of them full-page, made expressly for this 
edition. Elegantly printed on fine per and bound in 
chromo-lithograph covers. 4to, boards, $1. 


| CLEVELAND (Grover), A LIFE OF. 





New edition, revised. | 





Irving in England and America. 
aly. 


IRVING. Henr 
D 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 


1883-84. By F. 


McCALMAN (Archibald H.). A Compact History 
of England from the Time of the Ancient Britons to 
1880, with a synopsis of England in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, its Government and Institutions. With introduc- 
tion, ete., by R. H. Stoddard. Illustrations. 8vo, cloth 
extra, $2.50. 

SMITH (Walter). Examples of Household Taste. 
By Walter Smith, State Director of Mass. School of De- 
sign. With nearly 600 illustrations, showing interior 
decorations. Large 4to, cloth extra, $5.00. 


ROGET’S THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS 
and Phrases. New edition. 12mo, cloth extra, $2.00. 


BACON’S (LOfd) WORKS. With a Life of the 
Author by Basil eee ay Esq. Portrait. 3 handsome 
vols., 8vo, in Roxburgh binding, $15.00. 


GOLDSMITH (Oliver). Complete Works. 
edition, with copious notes by James Prior. 
vignettes on steel. 4 vols., 12mo, cloth, $6.00. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. New edition, 
complete. With numerous additions by John Wilson 
Croker, M.P., and notes by various hands. 4 vols., 
12mo, cloth, gilt extra, &5.00. 


LOCKWOOD (Henry C.). 
Presidency. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


HUNTINGTON (Hon. L. 8.) Professor Conant. 
A Story of English and American Social and Political 
Life. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 


HAKE (A. Egmont). The Story of Chinese Gor- 
don. Fine edition. 8vo, cloth extra, $4.50. With addi- 
tions bringing the narrative down to the present time, 
by Hugh Craig, M.A. Portrait, maps, and illustrations 
Cheaper edition. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth gilt, $1.50 


By C. W. Bales- 
12mo, cloth, 


New 
With 4 


The Abolition of the 


BLAINE (Hon. J. G.), LIFE OF. 
tier. With portraits of Blaine and Logan. 
gilt extra, $1.00. 

By Desch- 

ler Welch. Authorized edition, printed in new type, on 

fine paper. With portraits. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


YOUR LUCK’S IN YOUR HAND; or, The Sci- 
ence of Modern Palmistry. By Prof. R. A. Craig. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


A COMPACT HISTORY OF ENGLAND. From 
the Time of the Ancient Britons to 1880, with a synopsis 
of England in the Nineteenth Century, its Government 
and Institutions. By Archibald HII. MecCalman. With 
introduction, etc., by R. H. Stoddard. Illustrations. 
8vo, cloth extra, $2.50. 


DICK (Thomas, LL.D.). 
edition. Fully illustrated. 
e2. tra, $12.50. 

BANCROFT’S HISTORY 
States. Centenary edition. 
vols., 12mo, cloth, $13.50. 


CLARKE (James Freeman). Anti-Slavery. <A 
Sketch of the Struggle which ended in the Abolition of 
Slavery in the United States. 12mo, cloth extra. $1.25, 


RAWLINSON (Prof. George). 
Egypt. With numerous illustrations. 
cloth, gilt top, $6.00. 


IRVING'S (Washington) COMPLETE WORKS. 
Printed from new electrotype plates. An entirely new 
edition. 6 vols., 12mo, cloth extra, $10.50; half calf 
extra, $21.00. 


JOHNSTON’S ROYAL ATLAS OF MODERN 
Geography. Inaseries of 50 entirely original and au- 
thentic maps, colored in outline. Latest edition. In one 
a volume. Imperial folio, half morocco, 

50.00, 


HAECKEL’S A Visit to Ceylon. By Ernest 
Haeckel. An interesting account of the author’s visit 
to India and the island of Ceylon in 1881. Translated 
by Clara Bell. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, gilt top. Boston, 1883, 
$2.50. 


Complete Works. New 
-10 vol, 12mo, cloth, gilt 


OF THE UNITED 
Thoroughly revised. 6 


History of Ancient 


2 vols., 8vo, 


ZESOP’S FABLES. Edited from original sources, 
with an illustration to nearly every fable, and many 
full- e engravings. The most profusely illustrated 
1 on published. Chromo-lithograph cover, 4to,boards, 

GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. Translated by Lucy 
Crane. Ilustrated by Walter Crane and Wehnert. In- 
cluding Grimm’s Goblins, with the inimitable illustra- 
tions by George Cruikshank, printed in colors. 4to,with 
gataty cover of original design, printed in rich colors, 


CHATTERBOX HALL, and other stories of child 
life, in prose and verse, profusely illustrated by Kate 
Greenaway. Printed on fine paper, with a chromo-lith- 
ograph cover. 4to, boards, 75 cents. 

LITTLE FOLKS’ PLAY BOOK. A selection of 

retty pictures, illustrating out and in-door games. 
to, cover printed in colors, 75 cents. 


WONDERFUL KITTENS. A volume of original 
verses about famous cats. Illustrated with many en- 
gravings and full-page colored plates. Chromo-litho- 
graph cover, 4to, boards, 75 cents. 


For Sale by all Booksellers; or sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


R. WORTHINGTON,¥ 770: Broadway, New York. 








